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Just Among Ourselves 


AVE you started out to get that new subscriber yet? 
Oh, yes, we know the weather is hot and the cool 
shade by the brook is very inviting, but will you 
not forego the pleasure and comfort it affords until you 
have seen your friend or neighbor and secured his sub- 
scription for the coming year? He needs and should 
have his church paper in his home, for without it it is 
impossible for him to know what is being done by his 
church at large. This means a loss to him in many ways. 
Then, too, we are offering you such splendid pay for 
your work that you can not afford not to take advantage 
of our special offer which we are making at the present 
time. 


Are you interested in your friend and neighbor, your 
church both at home and abroad, the Kingdom of our 
Lord and Christ? If so, will you not show your interest 
by putting your church paper in at least one new home? 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. 


“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and 
Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 
the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given 
— oa annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
an 30. 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. 


This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper 
to another. 

The above are the most liberal offers ever made our 
readers and we hope they will be taken advantage of by 
them. 

A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 
20-22, 1926. This is near Almena. Kansas. All those 
coming by rail will notify Curtis E. Sprague, Almena, 
Kansas, or George L. Colip, Jr., Norton, Kansas. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 
BELLE MCDANIEL, Secretary. 
Edson, Kansas. 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Christian Conference will convene with 
the Gaskins City Church, Harrisburg, Illinois, August 
24-27, 1926. 

Harrisburg is located on the Danville and Cairo 
division of the Big Four railroad. 

Those coming by rail will notify the clerk, Mrs. 
Gertie Brown, 115 S. Marshall St., Harrisburg, 
Illinois. CECcIL LEEK, Secretary, 

New Carlisle, Indiana. 

JOHN BAUGHMAN, President, 

Louisville, Illinois. 





MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and eighth session of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference will be held in the Coving- 
ton, Ohio, Christian Church September 1-5, 1926. All 
persons coming by rail can reach Covington over 
the Pennsylvania Lines or by interurban over the 
D. C. & P. between Dayton and Piqua. All delegates 
expecting to stay through will do well to notify Mr. 
J. L. Reck, Covington, Ohio, so that assignments can 
be arranged and time saved at the opening of the 
conference. A. E. Kemp, President, 

Troy, Ohio. 

S. M. Woops, Secretary, 

R. R. 2, West Milton. Ohio. 





NORTHERN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
CONFERENCE 


The Northern Kansas and Nebraska Christian Con- 
ference will convene and the first session will be at 
8 o’clock Tuesday evening, August 24, at the Chris- 
tian Church, Red Cloud, Nebraska, Brother C. G. 
Nelson pastor. This is a city church and those com- 
ing by train should buy their tickets to Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. ELMER L. RoE, President, 

Superior, Nebraska. 

C. E. Booz, Secretary, 

McPherson, Kansas. 





OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The Osage Christian Conference meets at Weaub- 
leau, Missouri, Wednesday, September 1, 1926, at eight 
p. m., (not August 18, as formerly announced). 

This church is located in town, and railroad ticket 
should be purchased to Weaubleau, Missouri, via 
Frisco Road. 

Rev. Thomas V. Crauce is the pastor, and T. T. 
Swicegood is the church clerk; both of Weaubleau, 
Missouri. H. C. REPLOGLE, President, 

R. R. 1, Gerster. Missouri. 

Mrs. BessiIF SPARKS, Secretary, 

Gerster, Missouri. 


NORTHWESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Northwestern Indiana Christian Conference 
will convene with the Burrows Christian Church, 
Burrows, Indiana, August 17-20 and 22, 1926. Those 
coming by rail will buy tickets to Burrows, Indiana, 
via the Wabash Railroad or the Ft. Wayne & North- 
ern Traction Company. For further information 
write Rev. A. M. Thomas, the pastor, 1815 North 
St., Logansport, Indiana, or conference president, or 
secretary. WALTER H. Casap, President, 

R. R. 2, Monticello, Indiana. 

Rev. L. C. WINN, Secretary, 

606 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Western Illinois Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Fiatt Christian Church, Fiatt, Illinois, 
Thursday, September 2, 1926, at two p. m. 

Ministers and visitors of other conferences are cor- 
dially welcomed. A full delegation of the churches, 
with church reports. is desired. 

Fiatt is on the Havana Branch of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R., out of Galesburg, Ill. 

ROBINSON ASHBY, President, 
Lewistown, Illinois. 
L. D. Wilhelm, Secretary, 
Macomb, Illinois. 





OHIO CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at the Antioch 
Christian Church, near Mt. Sterling, Ohio, on 
August 16 to 18 inclusive. The first session will be 
on Monday evening when a Defiance College speaker 
will deliver the opening address. 

Antioch is five miles northwest of Mt. Sterling. 
Delegates and visitors will be given free lodging and 
breakfast. Other meals furnished by the church at’ 
nominal cost. J. S. Keoc, President, 

Columbus, Ohio. 





H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FOLDING CHAIRS 


A new Pattern in which are combined all the desirable features of a folding chair 
Made ot Beech, Hard Maple and Steel. 


A CHAIR FOR YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


The strongest chair on the market. 
Made of straight stock and steel, 
thoroughly riveted. 


Built wide to give roominess and 
comfort. 


Especially rigid and solid on the 
floor. Will not tip forward and 
folds as flat as a board. 


Made of Beach and Hard Maple, 
natural gloss finish. 


Chair seat positively will not lock 
cr bind when being unfolded. 


Packed for shipment, one dozen 
weighs 122 pounds. 


Will not tip 
forward 


Folds in a natural 
manner 


No. 70 Patented Nov. 12, 1918 


Will not unfold 
anecidentally 


Built to withstand rough handling and hard service 


Noteworthy Points 
of Construction 


Steel rod extends through legs and 
is riveted fast. 


All legs are heavy, straight stock 
—not easily broken. 


All metal parts are riveted fast and 
cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed to rear 
to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support weight 
and carry strain. 


Front rod connecting legs near 
floor is Beach or Hard Maple, 34 
inch in diameter. 


Has 
hand-hold— 

“ g convenience 
in handling Folds as flat 


as a board 


Price per dozen $18.50 f. o. b. factory 
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Not Understood 


OT understood. We gather false impressions 
And hold them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions; 
And thus men rise and fall and live and die— 
Not understood. 








Not understood. How many breasts are aching 
For lack of sympathy! Ah! day by day, 
How many cheerless, lonely hearts are breaking! 
How many noble spirits pass away— 
Not understood. 





O God, that men would see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot see. 
O God, that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another—they’d be nearer thee 
And understood. 
—Selected. 
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About Folks and Things 


West Union Christian Church, Rev. S. M. 
Woods pastor, will hold its annual home- 
coming and basket dinner Sunday, August 
15. Members and friends are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

The Western Indiana Conference meets 
this year at Manson, southwest of Franklin, 
from August 31 to September 3. Rev. W. 
H. Zenor, the secretary, makes the announce- 
ment. The program will be an inviting one. 

The Montesano, Washington, Church is 
in a union service with the other churches 
of that city, Rev. Glen Hutton, the son of 
Rev. F. D. Hutton, a former Christian pas- 
tor, being the evangelist. A great interest 
is being manifested. 

We are very happy to have another letter 
from Rev. E. J. Bodman, the field secretary 
of the Rhode Island ani Massachusetts Con- 
ference, the same appearing in our field 
news this week. The letter was mailed from 
Plymouth, England, on July 16. 


The eighty-third annual session of the 
Eel River Christian Conference will meet 
in the Christian Temple at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, beginning Monday evening, August 
23, and continuing until Sunday afternoon, 
August 29. A splendid program has been 
planned. 

The Oren Christian Church, Miami Ohio 
Conference, has invited its pastor, Rev. G. 
B. Cain, to remain for another year. 
Brother Cain has served this people for 
four or five years. This is one of the 
best rural churches in the conference, and 
it has a fine building and a large Sunday- 
school. 

Extensive improvements have been begun 
on the Phillipsburg Christian Church, Rev. 
H. L. Bailey pastor. The church building 
is being moved back from the street onto 
a new basement. This will give the church 
a fine dining room, additional Sunday-school 
classrooms, and a new furnace. The same 
will be completed late this fall. 

The Northwestern Indiana Christian Con- 
ference will meet in its eighty-second annual 
session next week with the Christian Church 
of Burrows, Indiana, August 17-22. Mr. 
Walter H. Casad, of Monticello, Indiana, is 
the president of the conference, and Rev. 
A. M. Thomas, of Logansport, Indiana, is 
the pastor of the entertaining church. 

Rev. A. P. Hurst has resigned his work 
with the Boonville and North Webster 
Christian churches, Eel River Conference, to 
take effe:t September 1. Brother Hurst is 
just now recovering trom a severe illness of 
muscular rheumatism, but writes that if his 
health sufficiently improves he will be open 
fcr pastoral work. ile has greatly enjoyed 
his work in this past.-rate. 

One of the encouraging features of church 
extension work is seen in the wonderful re- 
sults that have been accomplished in the 
Riverdale, Dayton, Church, Rev. Edwin B. 
Flory pastor. Although this church is only 


two and a half years old, the treasurer, Mr. 
W. W. Dietrick, reports to conference that 
more money was given by its members this 
last year than any other church in the con- 
ference. 


The Publishing House has just issued a 
very attractive supplementary catalog of 
Sunday-school and church supplies. Every 
church and Sunday-school should be in 
possession of one and refer to it constantly 
to meet its needs along almost any line— 
blackboards, chairs, song books, books for 
the library, Bibles, offering envelopes; in 
fact, almost anything a Sunday-school can 
use. 

Rev. W. J. Hall, who is in charge of the 
promotional work of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference in connection with the new Dayton 
View Church, reports that sufficient money 
has been secured to purchase one of the four 
lots which have been selected as the site for 
this new church enterprise. Several of the 
conference pastors have been busily engaged 
with Brother Hall in securing funds for this 
work, and it is hoped that they will be able 
to start building early in September. 

Rev. F. M. Strange, who has been serv- 
ing Forest Home and Barnes City, Iowa, has 
resigned that pastorate to begin a three- 
year pastorate with the Fairview Church, of 
that State—and doubtless it will mean much 
more than three years before it is finished. 
The Central Iowa Christian Conference 
meets this year with the church at Barnes 
City. Anyone interested in this pastorate 
should address Mr. G. L. Darland, chair- 
man of the pastoral committee, at Barnes 
City. 

Rev. Walter C. Hook tendered his resig- 
nation on July 25 as pastor of our church 
at Albany, New York, in order to take up 
work in another field. He has been pastor 
of this church for three years, during which 
many members have been received and the 
work strengthened in many ways. In addi- 
tion to his work as pastor, he has served as 
secretary of the Albany Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and as secretary of the Metropolitan 
Christian Convention as well as other official 
positions, all of which he has filled very ac- 
ceptably. 

The Community Daily Vacation Bible 
School of Dover, Delaware, in which our 
church participated, was a most gratifying 
success. Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein and his 
people took an active part in it as will be 
seen from the field note on another page. 
At a recent Sunday evening service of our 
church there, six laymen each gave an 
eight-minute talk on some phase of the pro- 
hibition issue, the general theme being, 
“What Laymen Think of the Prohibition 
Situation.” A great audience was present, 
and Dr. Helfenstein writes us that the meet- 
ing was very effective. 

Rev. L. D. Holaday, pastor of the Six 
Mile Christian Church, Eel River Confer- 
ence, writes us that the women’s missionary 
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society of that church has recently sent a 
box containing curtains, bed linen, and 
other furnishings for a room in the new 
dormitory at Franklinton College. Some 
weeks ago the society had sent sixty 
dollars in cash for the furniture for the 
room. Furnishings have already been do- 
nated by quite a number of our missionary 
societies, and any other society contemplat- 
ing work of this kind should write to Mrs. 
Emma S. Powers, C. P. A. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for standard specifications. 

The building committee of the Suffolk, 
Virginia, Christian Church recently visited 
the churches and educational plants of 
Richmond, Virginia, to study certain ideas 
which it is suggested be incorporated in the 
new Suffolk Christian Church plant. The 
new plant and equipment of this church are 
planned especially to care for its increasing 
Christian educational and social work as 
well as greatly to increase the usefulness 
of the whole plant. Rev. H. C. Hardcastle, 
the pastor, is much encouraged and has 
every encouragement from his membership 
and from their beloved Dr. W. W. Staley, 
the pastor-emeritus. 

A letter from Dr. Martyn Summerbell, 
president of Starkey Seminary, tells us that 
the work on the new Corwith Gymnasium 
is moving with great speed and prospects 
are that this fine addition to the plant there 
will be ready for occupancy before New 
Year’s Day. The building is 120 feet long, 
78 feet wide, with a basket ball court on the 
main floor, a stage for dramatics, and a 
kitchen for use at receptions. Surrounding 
the gallery which overlooks the gymnasium 
on the second floor there will be dormitory 
rooms for boys and men teachers. The 
building will cost about $70,000—$50,000 
of which is provided for in a bequest left 
by the late Mr. W. F. Corwith, one of the 
board of trustees and well known through- 
out our brotherhood for his generous con- 
tributions for many purposes. 

The Sunday School Herald for August 
15 is especially attractive, with a beautiful 
picture of one of the great factories and one 
of the great men of this city. We wish that 
those of our Sunday-schools which are not 
using this periodical would give it a fair 
trial. Brother Eldredge is making it a 
very virile and readable Sunday-school paper 
and is keeping it free from the sort of 
questionable fiction and cheap advertise- 
ments which characterize some of the Sun- 
day-school papers that are printed for 
money-making purposes rather than for the 
promotion of Christian idealism among chil- 
dren and youth. Our Sunday-schools are 
being unfair to their children, as well as 
unfair to themselves and to their denomina- 
tional work, when they take such Sunday- 
school literature simply because it can be 
purchased a few cents cheaper than that 
prepared and published by our own people 
and for our own people. With the present 
standard of The Sunday School Herald, 
there is no justifiable excuse why any of 
our schools should not use it. 
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Mexico’ Reaps 


T is never fair to judge any people, or the action of any 
| people, apart from the history out of which they and 

their deeds have come. Particularly is this true in 
those matters which violate religious and political rights 
and liberties that seem to us to be altogether sacred. 
Mexico furnishes a case in point. When we read of what 
is happening down in that country, and especially of the 
exacting limitations which the nation has placed upon the 
Church and its clergy, particularly in the matter of giving 
religious instruction and exercising certain functions of 
the priesthood and in the ownership of property, it is very 
easy for us Americans to feel aggrieved at such action on 
the part of the government. Here where we have been so 
accustomed always to see the Church favored and to see 
individuals, clergy and laity alike, granted almost un- 
limited liberty in anything and everything which pertain 
to religious belief and religious activity, it seems an in- 
tolerable restriction for a government to say that priests 
“shall have no vote nor shall be eligible for office” and 
that they are “incapable legally of inheriting by will from 
any individual to whom they are not related by blood 
within the fourth degree,” that every church or other 
religious edifice is to be the sole property of the state, that 
no kind of religious education shall be carried on in the 
schools, and other limitations of a like nature. 


UT every man who wants to be fair can set it down 

as a working axiom in his own mind that no people 
have ever voluntarily and arrogantly placed such limita- 
tions upon their religious institutions and their religious 
leaders without cause. The heart the world over is in- 
stinctively religious; and it takes something very serious 
indeed, something that gravely interferes with the prog- 
ress and welfare of humanity, to pervert this instinct and 
set great groups of men and women against religious 
leaders and religious activities. Something serious must 
have taken place in Mexico to have caused this sort of 
reaction against what to us would seem to be the natural 
rights and liberties of the Church. Nor does one need to 
go far to discover what has brought it all about. The 
story of Mexico’s poverty and ignorance and peonage is 
notorious. No one can refute it, for it is the most glaring 
fact which stares one in the face everywhere he goes in 
that poor distressed land of revolution and oppression 
and political uncertainty. Yet the land itself is one re- 
markably rich in natural resources. Providence dealt out 
rich minerals and oil and timber and other material possi- 
bilities to it with a prodigal hand. But after a hundred 
years and more of civilization, such as it has been, an 
almost unbelievably large percent of its people still con- 








the Whirlwind 


tinue to live in a poverty so abject and an ignorance so 
dense and stunning that one can hardly think of them as 
being within a hand’s reach of the marvelous benefits that 
God has stored up for their welfare. And over against 
this deplorable situation must be set the fact that the 
Catholic Church has held almost undisputed sway over 
the affairs of this civilization from its very beginning. It 
is useless for any Catholic to dispute the fact that it has 
been a sway which has been highly influential in political 
and social matters, a sway that has been so obviously 
instrumental in keeping the masses ignorant and poor 
that the Catholic Church and priesthood cannot evade 
their responsibility for it. 


NE need not bother to go into any long recital of 
active offenses of which that church and that priest- 

hood have been guilty against the best interests of the 
masses in that country. It is only too true that such a 
list of offenses can be furnished at great length by the 
impartial historian of that unfortunate land, a list with 
which the thinking people of Mexico are altogether too 
familiar as they have seen it written into the lives of the 
multitudes through servitude and suffering. The Herald 
has no interest whatever in trying to fasten the responsi- 
bility for any specific misdeeds upon the Catholic Church. 
It is sufficient for our purpose here, and sufficient for any 
thoughtful consideration of what is taking place in Mexi- 
co now, simply to know that that church has maintained 
such a predominant power and influence in that land for 
a century and has still permitted such poverty and ignor- 
ance to exist. That fact alone condemns it utterly. There 
is no need to hunt up deeds of commission, though every 
reliable authority attests the fact that they have been 
many on the part of the hierarchy and the priesthood. 
Simply the sins of omission prove the Catholic Church of 
Mexico to be wholly unworthy the privileges and the 
power which it has heretofore enjoyed; and for that rea- 
son, and that reason alone, a large percent of the for- 
ward-looking Mexican people themselves have determined 
to break its hold upon the political and industrial wel- 
fare of the land—to break it at whatever cost. Wholly 
apart from the not altogether groundless charges of an 
actual participation in the continuance of the oppression 
and the poverty, the very fact that the Church has per- 
mitted such a condition to exist generation after genera- 
tion is sufficient to break down the religious instinct and 
the natural reverence of the people there for what is prac- 
tically the only church and the only religious activity most 
of them know. Almost indescribable ignorance, almost 
unbelievable and unendurable poverty—and a church 
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that has not cared enough to compel a change! That is 
the explanation of the present determined antagonism to 
the Catholic church and its activities in Mexico. Even 
The Commonweal, perhaps the highest-class and most 
outstanding Catholic periodical in the United States to- 
day, recently published an article which, while severely 
criticizing the Mexican government and the new constitu- 
tion, admits enough to condemn the Catholic Church of 
unpardonable indifference and incompetency when it de- 
clares that the population of Mexico “is at least ninety 
percent Catholic” and then, a paragraph further on, builds 
an argument on the fact that “this nation of 15,000,000 
people is, in the bulk of its population, Indian and igno- 
rant—and, therefore, incapable of producing a native min- 
istry at all in proportion to its needs.” The very fact 
that for generations Mexico has been ninety percent 
Catholic and yet kept in such ignorance and poverty that 
it cannot produce an adequate native ministry is of itself 
an indictment of the methods and objectives of that 
church sufficient to make any people struggling for en- 
lightenment and progress rebel against its dominance 
and leadership. If the Catholic schools in a hundred years 
have produced no better results than that, if they have 
been so busy in teaching “religion” in their schools that 
“the bulk of its population” still remain abjectly ignorant 
and helpless, it is no wonder that the people have grown 
impatient with “religious” schools and “religious” in- 
struction and have decided that the state itself will try 
its hands at the education of its people. Americans ought 
not to see anything very strange about that—for Ameri- 
cans would have been far less longsuffering with such 
educational results than have been the Mexicans. 


HE other big thing in Mexico is poverty. Ignorance 

and poverty! These are the two immovable obstacles 
that have lain in the way of national progress and pros- 
perity, and with increasing spirit the Mexican people are 
determined to overcome them both. And just as the trail 
of ignorance leads back to the educational system and 
activities of the Catholic Church, so the poverty of the 
people is inextricably tied up with the prevailing system 
of land ownership under which almost the entire real 
estate of the nation is monopolized by an almost un- 
believably few people, the Catholic Church itself being 
one of these heavy landholders. About 54,000,000 acres 
of the land in Mexico are owned by aliens. There are great 
states almost as large as entire European nations. Ly- 
ing along the American border is one owned by three 
Amricans which is twice as large as Ohio. It is estimated 
that “approximately 10,000 families have owned Mexico 
for the last four hundred years,” while there are 12,000,- 
000 peons who are little less than slaves. Thus the great 
body of people own no land and never can own any land 
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until these great estates are broken up and put at their 
disposal. This reform is foundational, both to prosperity 
and to civic and to social advancement. But the moment 
the government undertakes to force the breaking up of 
these great tracts of land into smaller portions which can 
be purchased by the people themselves, it finds that they 
are owned in large part either by the Catholic Church or 
by foreigners, and that the church, which should always 
be on the side of the poor, as stubbornly resists the dis- 
solution of these great estates as do the foreigners. Hence 
the radical measures which are being taken by the guv- 
ernment to limit the property-holdirg rights of religious 
bodies. The only hope of a new and better Mexico is to 
get the land into the hands of its own people, and only the 
blind or the selfish could oppose such a movement. But 
in this, as in educational reform, the Catholic Church has 
used the tremendous power and influence of its priest- 
hood and organization to balk the plans of the govern- 
ment and make difficult or impossible the reform. And 
the Mexican reformers have stood for this sort of thing 
far longer and much more patiently than we Americans 
would have done. 


NDEED the Catholic Church has sown the wind, and 
Mexico is reaping the whirlwind. There will be an 
intense and long-continued struggle—and happy indeed 
may we all be if it does not prove to be also a bloody one 
before it is finished. But what the citizens of this coun- 
try need to fix in their minds and hearts most just now 
is the fact that there will happen in Mexico that which 
always happens in a whirlwind—the good will be uprooted 
with the evil. Much grave injury is likely to be done to 
the whole cause of Christianity, and Protestant churches 
there most likely will suffer with the Catholics. It is al- 
most inevitable that, under the natural reactions of hu- 
man nature to such a condition, the government will make 
sweeping restrictions which will impinge upon Protestant 
as well as Catholic activities and liberties. The pendulum 
is almost sure to swing too far. Principles that should 
be held inviolate and rights which should be cherished 
as sacred will be trampeled upon. But let Protestants, 
both here and there, keep cool and hold their heads. They 
should recognize the fact that this is a life and death 
struggle in which the Mexican government and the right- 
seeing Mexican people are trying to free themselves from 
the dominance of a priesthood and a church system that 
has been a hindrance and a curse to the nation. And 
Protestantism may well afford to suffer some temporary 
infringements and loss rather than to become an obstacle 
in the way of such progress or align itself on the side of 
the Catholic hierarchy against the Mexican government in 
this revolution which holds such momentous destiny not 
only for Mexico but for all Central and South America. 
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T is only a few short weeks until our General Convention will be meeting at Urbana, Illinois. 
faced with some of the most difficult problems which our church has ever had to meet. Every person in 
the Christian Church ought to become so burdened with a sense of the seriousness and the importance of this 
situation that it would drive him to his knees in prayer for God to manifest his guidance and power in that 
meeting. Earnestly The Herald echoes the calls which have already been sent out for such united and pre- 
vailing prayer on the part of our people. 
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It will be 
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The Trend of Events 


“The Baptist” Furnishes Another Illustration 


We find it in The Baptist, perhaps the most progressive and 
virile periodical of the Northern Baptist Church. It is headed 
“Our Scriptural Rule Offends One Brother.” It reads as follows: 

He is Alva Martin Kerr, editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
The offensive thing is the action of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion with reference to baptism. And he writes caustic editorial 
words about it. The core of his criticism may be ‘discussed in 
cne quotation as follows: “There can never be warm-hearted and 
radiant unity throughout the Church of Jesus Christ so long as 
some denominations presume to set themselves up on a pedestal of 
scriptural superiority and exclusiveness towards the other 
churches.” It is alike distressing and perplexing. A “warm- 
hearted and radiant unity” is greatly to be desired. But on what 
non-scriptural basis has such unity yet been achieved? Does The 
Herald really think that it is to be sought on some other than a 
scriptural basis? Is its denomination (the Christian Church) mak- 
ing a larger contribution to the cause of Christian unity than the 
Baptist denomination is making? This question might be sub- 
mitted with confidence to a jury of the other denominations. Is 
the tone of the very language quoted itself a contribution to the 
spirit of warm and radiant unity? 

It is interesting to turn back to our editorial on “The Baptist 
Position and Christian Unity” to which the above refers, in our 
issue of June 17, and note just how completely our Baptist friend 
evades the crucial question we there raise of whether immersion 
is more scriptural as judged by the system of Biblical interpreta- 
tion used by the immersionists themselves on all points under the 
sun but baptism, thus avoiding the whole heart and logic of what 
we there say. He would feel humiliated if he could not make a 
better reply to an anti-prohibitionist or any other argument in 
which he was on safe grounds. Thus he furnishes another instance 
in proof of our oft-repeated asserticn that no man ever yet has 
been able to defend any one particular mode of baptism as being 
more scriptural than and superior to any other one mode and do 
it on the same high intellectual and spiritual caliber on which he 
does his other writing and thinking. It simply can’t be done. 


The Button or No-Button Controversy 
Every now and then as we leaf through our religious exchanges 
we look to see if we are really reading current literature or whether 
by some chance a page has slipped in from some old history, so 
hard is it to believe that Christian men and women in this 
Twentieth Century are still actually controverting over some of 
the things over which they are divided. For instance, down in 
Tennessee in this day of education and enlightenment, churches are 
being torn to pieces over the question of the organ in public wor- 
ship. Pages are being written and irate sermons are being 
preached over this momentous issue. And the peculiar psychology 
of those who oppose the musical instrument in church becomes all 
the more unexplainable when we note that many of them have 
musical instruments in their own homes and take much pride and 
satisfaction in teaching their children how to play them! 

But more ludicrous and unexplainable still is the fight that is 
now being carried on among the Mennonites over the destiny mak- 
ing issue of whether followers of Jesus Christ should wear buttons 
on their clothes or whether they should be contented to use hooks 
and eyes or to pin them together with the far more conspicuous but 
perhaps more humble safety pin—as we have seen one “sect” of 
no-buttoners doing. Prohibition, the abolition of war, racial hatred, 
industrial strife, the peace and salvation of the world—all of these 
must give way to the question of button or no button! That seems 
highly ludicrous. And yet how much more so is it than to wage 
controversy and create division among the followers of Jesus Christ 
over whether one should use a bowl full or a tank full or a river 
full of water in a baptismal service. Can any honest individual 
detect that the form of baptism has an iota more to do with the 
spiritual beauty and power of the individual Christian than does 
the wearing of buttons or hooks and eyes? And yet in every city 
of this land are churches cf cultured and highly educated Chris- 
tians which shut from their membership those who have used too 





little water—the while these same churches marvel and make fun 
at the no-buttoner’s idea of religious values! The Nashville Chris- 
tian Advocate comments upon this situation as follows: 

Perhaps some persons may laugh, but to the participants the 
question is a serious one. It pertains to buttons and is disquiet- 
ing the Mennonites, according to an Associated Press dispatch sent 
out sometime ago from Watertown, N. Y., which says: “A schism 
among the Mennonites was in prospect today as delegates assembled 
in annual conference at Kircherville, Lewis County hamlet. The 
moot question is one of dogma, whether adherents to the faith first 
formulated in Holland in 1864 shall wear buttons on their clothing 
or whether they shall continue to depend on the hook and eye, the 
time-honored practice of those plainly dressed folk. The contro- 
versy has divided the sect into hostile camps.” 

The accuracy of this dispatch possibly may not be fully trusted, 
so prone are reporters to seize upon the least important feature of 
a conference if only it can furnish “news.” But it is known that 
there are religious disputes about such things as the wearing of 
buttons, gold, and costly apparel; and there are disagreements 
about worshiping God with musical instruments, about whether in 
baptism the water should be applied to the candidate or the candi- 
date to the water. There is really something amusing about these 
discussions, and the seriousness of the disputants is the funniest 
part of it all. If only they had a sense of humor, they could laugh 
themselves into a state of understanding. After all, laughter is 
not always sinful; it is frequently a saving grace. It aids digestion 
and is a tonic to conversation. 


The Mennonites have the reputation of being honest and devout, 
but the kind of clothes they wear under the bans of their religion 
make them unnecessarily and unprofitably the targets of amuse- 
ment. The world, the big, sensible, discriminating public, knows 
that these things are exterior foibles and do not touch the heart of 
religion. If Methodists are less queer, let them, nevertheless, 
examine themselves lest they also carry unnecessary impediments. 


a 


Something of the complexities of the modern racial question is 
indicated by the fact that the Scriptures must be furnished in 
thirty-five different languages by the American Bible Society in the 
Hawaiian Islands just to supply the need in those islands alone. 
This indicates something of what must be the social and civic 
difficulties with such a mixed population. But there is no more 
strategic section of the Society’s Pacific Agency than these islands 
where the Orient and the Occident meet. 


a 
Eight States received seventy-five percent of the immigrants 
arriving in the United States in the nine-month period ending 
March 31. The States in the order of the number received were: 
New York, Michigan, Massachusetts, Texas, Illinois, California, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Of course not all of these become 
permanent residents of these States, but a sufficient proportion do 
te compose a most difficult problem of assimilation. 
eS 
With their interest in our mission work in Japan, readers of 
The Herald will be particularly interested to know that if the 
Scriptures distributed by the Japan Agency of the American Bible 
Society during 1925 could be piled up, copy by copy, they would 
run up into space about 14,316 feet or 1,849 feet higher than the 
peerless mountain Fuji. If laid out end to end on a plain, they 
would extend over a distance of eighty-five miles. 


oS 


A recent survey of the Child Welfare work in the United States 
reveals that there are 1,346 child caring homes for 150,000 chil- 
dren, 613 day nurseries caring for approximately 25,000 children, 
and 388 placing out agencies with 52,814 children under supervision. 
In all there are over 2,297 agencies caring for approximately 
250,000 children. 
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According to recent immigration figures, a hundred thousand 
Jewish settlers entered Palestine from 1919 to 1925. These settlers 
were mostly from Europe, but the money to establish towns, roads, 
industries, and schools was largely furnished by American Jewry. 


ANY are the times that I have looked 

M upon my audience, from the pulpit, 
and said, 

“Oh, wad some power the Giftie gie us 

To see oursils as ithers see us!’ 
for I had every reason to believe that if 
ever that congregation saw itself as I saw 
it, there would be a rattling of dry bones 
in that valley of indifference. 

There were in that congregation—and 
it did not differ from others—the habitual 
pouter; the member who had had his feel- 
ings hurt; the neighborhood gossiper; the 
offended singer who was slighted in the last 
special program; the grouch who had been 
overlooked in the pastoral calls; the man 
who feels called upon to guard the Lord’s 
treasury; the society chap whose religion 
is nil; the old-timer who had borne the 
burden in the heat of the day; the tender- 
hearted one whose tear fountain is easily 
tapped, and a number of others, of the same 
build, and I knew that there was not a 
preacher under heaven who could shoot at 
sin a single time without hitting every one 
of them twice. 

Such ones enter the meetinghouse, but 
they do not enter into the worship. They 
come into God’s house in the same spirit 
they enter the office, the factory, the store, 
the shop, or the movies. There is no lifting 
the heart in silent pleading for his presence 
and his blessing; no spirit of thanksgiving, 
no heart sympathy, no fellowship, no rever- 
ence, no consciousness that God is in his 
holy temple and that all the earth should 
keep silence before him. The sleeping 
deacon, the giggling girl, the talkative 
woman, the listless choir, together with the 
general indifference of the congregation, are 
all in evidence when the preacher rises to 
announce his text. 

If I were a layman I would do my best 
to make better such conditions. I would at 
least not be a partaker of their sins. I 
would help my pastor to preach by giving 
him not only the listening ear, but the 
sympathetic heart. I would remember that 
oftentimes my pastor, in the quiet of the 
study, had wrought out of his very soul the 
message he came to deliver, but that on 
Sunday morning, at the close of an anthem, 
sung in an unknown tongue, he rises to de- 
liver it, the cold indifference, the lack of 
reverence, the prayerless lives, the absence 
of human sympathy, and the six empty pews 
directly in front of him that look up into 
his face with horrid emptiness and grin at 
his perplexity, are more deadly than an 
army with spears. 

If I were a layman I would have respect 
for every other layman in the membership 
of the church, and would seek to live in har- 
mony, fellowship, and good will with them. 
I would not allow myself to become clan- 
nish, nor would I join a small group. I 
would attend the services of the church, 


If | Were a Pewholder 


BY A PREACHER 


serve on committees, act as usher, or do any 
other things that my pastor wanted me t 
do, and that, too, without manifesting the 
spirit of the martyr. 

If I were a layman I would recognize my 
pastor as a man called of God to preach 
the gospel, and respect him as such until he 
began wearing a red necktie and a vest and 
trousers that never meet. A red necktie in 
the pulpit is an abomination unto the Lord, 
and an offense to all well trained eyes, and 
trousers and vests separated by a belt is un- 
sightly, to say the least. 

If I were a layman I would co-operate 
with my pastor in all his plans and pur- 
poses to serve the church. I would not ex- 
pect him always to consult me, or follow 
my advice when he did, but I would expect 
him to treat me with the respect due from 
one man to another. I would not expect him 
to feel that he must call on me, and en- 
courage me, or toady to me, as though I 
were a weakling, or that if he did not do it, 
I would feel slighted. I would much pre- 
fer that he stay at home long enough, and 
work hard enough, to have something worth 
my hearing on Sunday morning. I would 
not expect him to be an errand boy, a 
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THE PEOPLE 


THE people are men and women 
drawn together for the help and 
cheer a church may be to them. 

The people of a church can be very 
respectable—and nothing else worth 
speaking of. 

The people of a church can be poor 
and yet enjoy a rich feast of holy 
things. 

The people who go to church for 
the love of worship carry their church 
everywhere. 

The people whose hearts are thirsty 
for truth pronounce the preacher elo- 
quent who meets that want. 

The people who praise a sermon of 
words—and church choirs for a fine 
performance—are yet very much of 
the world. 

The people who give in love to ideal 
things have beauty in their homes ac- 
cording to their spirit. 

The people who consider men first, 
and things when they have time, are 
among the “blessed.” 

The people who bear and forbear 
with each other—and more particu- 
larly with the minister—have a great 
likeness to the angels we wish to see, 
and make something of the heaven we 
would like to enjoy. 

—Rev. Wm. Brimton. 
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bulletin board, an organizer, a mixer, run- 
ning around all week with a Bible under his 
arm, a hymn book in his pocket, a golf stick 
in his hand, and a book of rules on bridge, 
trying to be everything to everybody, that 
by all means he might please some, and then 




















come before his audience on Sunday morn- 
ing with an empty head and a stammering 
tongue. 

I would not expect my pastor to ransack 
creation in search of something new with 
which to tickle the intellectual palate of 
occasional hearers. Nor would I expect him 
to keep a curiosity shop, an_ intellectual 
menagerie, a theological picture gallery, and 
a music department, ready for pulpit dis- 
play on occasions. Nor would I expect him 
to take that rib from Adam’s side and dis- 
sect it in a scientific way for the pleasure 
of his audience. Nor would I expect him 
to investigate the story of Jonah and the 
big fish, according to the latest reports from 
the records of the sea. Nor would I expect 
him to quench the fires in the King’s fur- 
nace, in order to show the supremacy of 
natural law over creative force. Nor would 
I expect him to invent a scheme that would 
explain how Israel passed through the Red 
Sea on a dry path, according to the latest 
scientific deductions on water power. Nor 
would I expect him to applaud the literary 
skill of the writer of the story of Daniel in 
the lion’s den, in order to show that it was 
easy enough for God to make a lion, but that 
he could not manage him after he made him. 
Nor would I expect him to explain how the 
sun stood still over Mount Gibeon, and the 
moon hung motionless over the valley of 
Ajalon, in order to prove that one might 
make an automobile, and start it going, but 
never could stop it. Nor would I expect him 
to enlarge the windows of Noah’s Ark, or 
have all the animals starve to death for 
want of air. But I would not be surprised 
if he did do all these things, and I would not 
muzzle his tongue, nor hobble his speech if 
he did. 

If I were a layman I should want my 
pastor to know that I went to church to 
hear about God, his purposes, and his love; 
that I wanted to get a little nearer divin- 
ity; to have my mind cleared of sordid, 
sensual things; to find strength for better 
living; to have my soul refreshed from the 
fountain of living waters. Six days in the 
week I would be steeped in worldly mat- 
ters, and to be fed on the Sabbath day with 
a rehash of the same stuff is more than hu- 
man nature can stand. When I need medi- 
cine, I go to a doctor; when I need legal 
advice, I go to a lawyer; when I have money 
to invest, I consult a banker; when I went 
to hear a lecture, I tune in on the radio; and 
I do not expect the doctor to talk theology, 
nor the lawyer to talk about the atonement, 
nor the banker to talk about repentance, nor 
the lecturer to talk about immortality. but 
each to talk about the thing he knows, and 
about which I want to know, and I would 
not want my pastor, who knows little, if 
anything, about the things mentioned, to 
talk about all of them. 

If I were a layman I would not go to 
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church to hear about law, elections, finance, 
medicine, etc., but to hear about Jesus 
Christ, and the men and women of the Bible; 
I would go seeking comfort after a week in 
the toils of the world; I would be bruised 
and disappointed in the six days’ conflict 
through which I had come, and I should 
want the balm of Gilead that alone can 
heal a wounded soul; I should want to know 
if there is hope for one who has been 
trampled upon, and I would be disappointed 
if my pastor did not show me where to find 
recompense through faith in Jesus Christ. 

Well, in a word, if I were a layman, I 
would be good, and good for something; I 
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would attend service when it rained; I 
would speak kindly of my pastor, and to 
other members of the church; I would thank 
him for his sermon; I would invite him to 
my home; I would not hold an autopsy on 
his sermon during the Sunday dinner; I 
would not decline to contribute toward his 
compensation, even if I did not like his style. 
I would help him over the rough places, and 
would be his friend as long as he did not 
scold. The scolding preacher is not my 
kind, and I would have him know that when 
he ceased to be pastor of the church to 
which I belong, I would vote to present him 
with his resignation. 


The Place of Doubt in Our Lives 


BY REV. FRANK THOMAS 


Art thou he that comes, or look we for another.— 
Matthew 11:3. 


He could not understand this man whom 

he had thought to be the Christ. He had 
expected great wonders with the advent of 
his cousin Jesus. He himself had prepared 
the way for his coming in marvelous fash- 
ion. Israel would surely be swept by a wave 
of religious enthusiasm. The nation would 
be won to him at one stroke. 

Instead of accomplishing all these things, 
Jesus created a very small ripple in the re- 
p ligious life of Israel. He gathered unto him 
e a small band of peasants like himself. He 
f associated with the publicans and sinners, 
t with the outcast and the degraded. He did 
t 
n 


J: called the Baptist, was disappointed. 


—— aE 


not have much success with the more in- 

fluential class. How could such a man win 
r Israel to him and deliver the nation. 
r John’s doubts stood out all the more be- 
d cause he himself was lying in prison, await- 
rt ing he knew not what. Perhaps he sus- 
if pected that Herod would be influenced by 

that evil woman, Herodias, to take his life. 
y Surely, the world had a bad outlook for him. 
0 Can we blame him for this attitude of doubt 
7 or for sending this question to Jesus? What 
bs would we do if we were in his place? 
d, I. John was an honest doubter. He did 
or not doubt because he failed to think through 
re the situation. He had had plenty of time 
he to meditate while in prison. 
t- He doubted because his hopes and his ex- 
th pectations were wrong. John in his idea of 
u- the Messiah, was typical of most Jews. 
li- Their idea was that the coming of the 
al Messiah would have an immediate and revo- 
ey lutionary effect on the affairs of Israel. His 
nt coming was to be the day of Jehovah. Je- 
nd rusalem was to become the capital of the 
ry; world and all nations were to come under 
nt, her sway. Christ as the Messiah would 
or bring in the Kingdom by bringing all the 
ut nations under the dominion of Jewish law. 
nd It was to be a temporal as well as a spirit- 
ld ual Kingdom. 
if How different was the Christ whom we 





know from the Christ of this picture. In- 
stead of attempting pageantry and display, 






Jesus tried to avoid all publicity. He went 
about very quietly teaching and preaching 
the gospel. 

We said that John was an honest doubter. 


Before we go further I wish to say a word, 


about the dishonest doubter. 

There are mentally lazy people who doubt 
because they have made only a partial in- 
vestigation of the real facts. They read 
from only one little section of the book of 
life and from this generalize on life as a 
whole. May I cite one or two examples? 

Sometime ago a man went to one of our 
Christian colleges in order that he might 
train himself for the ministry. While in 
college he took a short course in the History 
of Philosophy under one of the best of Chris- 
tian men. But he became interested in the 
philosophy of one man who was admittedly 
eccentric. He read all that this one man 
wrote, and he believed it all. As a result, 
he rejected entirely the teachings of Christ. 
Today he is an unbeliever. His life is mean- 
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A MAN IS POOR 


F he is without friends. 

If he has low ideals. 

If he has a guilty conscience. 

If he has lost his self-respect. 

If his morals are questionable. 

If he has lost his grip upon himself. 

If he is selfish, uncharitable, or cruel. 

If he has forfeited his health for 
wealth. 

If his mind and soul have been neg- 
lected. 

If he has traded away his character 
for money. 

If he has a disagreeable disposition 
that makes enemies or repels his 
friends. 

If making money has crowded out 
the cultivation of his spiritual life. 

If worldliness has caused him to lose 
fellowship with Christ. 

If love of money has hardened him 
until the love of Christ and his gospel 
doesn’t stir him to do his best for 
missions. 

If all his investments and posessions 
are laid up on earth and he has no 
treasures in heaven.—Lutheran Church 


Herald. 
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ingless because he became a dishonest doubt- 
er—one who did not make an honest and 
balanced search for truth. 

Bob Ingersoll lived before my generation. 
I have heard eminent Christian men speak 
of him and they all have this criticism to 
make: That which he attacked was not the 
heart of our gospel, but was that which 
men said about the Bible. He would have 
made very little headway had he attacked 
the fundamental teachings of the Bible. He 
found a part, the weakest part of our 
Christian heritage to attack. He was a dis- 
honest doubter. 


The Bible says, “All that a man hath will 
he give for his life;” but if we read a little 
we will find that is a quotation from the 
devil. A basis for the most foolish creeds 
and beliefs may be found in the things said 
in the Bible, but not by reading and learn- 
ing the great fundamental truths stated 
there. Let us not read in part, but let us 
search all truth; and then we will get a pic- 
ture which is rightly proportioned. 

II. John as we have said was an honest 
doubter. He had not become sidetracked in 
his search. He was still seeking. His ques- 
tion was, “Look we for another?” 

Doubt is one of the most unpleasant of 
situations. It seems as if all the founda- 
tions of life are struck from under one. We 
are not sure of anything. 

It had come into John’s life. But he was 
not discouraged. He had come to a parting 
of the way, and it was simply a question of 
which way he should turn. He was still 
pushing on to the goal. 

Jesus himself knew of these expectations 
of the Jewish people. He was fully as fa- 
miliar with the Scriptures as John. The 
question of just how he should accomplish 
his Father’s will was a very important one 
with Jesus, for he retired to the wilderness 
for forty days that he might decide. That 
decision made by Jesus has affected the 
world in a revolutionary way. 

Decisions have to be made. We have to 
choose our course. The more active, the 
more alert a man is, the more necessary it 
is that he pause to think things through. 
He is not turning back. He is still looking. 

Today we are in transition and change as 
we have always been. I heard a man very 
much interested in missions describing the 
change which has taken place in the mission 
field in the last few years. The natives 
with whom missionaries worked in days 
gone by thought that the missionary was a 
man from heaven. But today the Japanese 
business man takes up his daily newspaper 
and reads that America has passed the 
Exclusion Act. He knows that the mission- 
ary is not from a heavenly country. Here 
is a situation to be faced. How may the 
missionary adjust himself to it? 

A father dies leaving a mother with two 
little children. She is brought face to face 
with new and hard conditions. Does a good 
God rule in the world? 

One man, in trying to expose the crooked 
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dealings of those in authority above him, is 
himself thrown out of a job and the others 
are exalted. 

When brought face to face with crises like 
these we have a tendency to doubt. Blessed 
is the man who is not discouraged, who 
keeps his face to the Lord, and who plods 
on toward the goal. 

III. What was the answer of Jesus to 
the question of John? Here was a man who 
plainly doubted the Messiahship of Jesus. 
What would Jesus answer him? What 
would we have answered had we been in 
Christ’s place? Did he try to defend his 
mission by some lengthy message? No! He 
recognized the sincerity and the integrity of 
John. He saw in John a soul hungering 
and thirsting for that which Jesus alone can 
give. And he said unto those disciples of 
John, “Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see: The blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” Christ did not 
point to his own glory. He pointed to the 
things which he did, to those eternal truths 
of which he is the author and giver. He 
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pointed to those things of which we are cer- 
tain. 

Nicodemus, a leader among the Jews, 
came to Jesus seeking that which Jesus had 
and which he lacked. Jesus told him that he 
must be born again. Nicodemus was 
puzzled. How could one be born again? 
What was this thing called Christian life 
anyway? The wind was stirring the leaves 
of the trees. Jesus pointed to that saying, 
“Behold the wind. We know not whence it 
comes or whither it goes, but we can see 
what it does.” 

The Christian life transforms the heart of 
the worst into one who is made in the 
image of God. The spirit of Christ unites 
those persons who are the most opposite in 
all other respects into one fellowship, one 
bond—that of Christ. 

If ever we have a tendency to doubt, to 
be discouraged, look at that which is ac- 
complished by those who have the spirit of 
Christ. In time we will say with Paul. 
“I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto him against that 
day.” 

West Milton, Ohio. 


The Fear Life 


BY REV. JOHN 


T is interesting to watch our furred and 
feathered friends of the forests. Their 
reaction to their environment is so differ- 

ent at different times. At one time they 
act as though living in an idyllic world—a 
world of perfect peace, safety, and content- 
ment. 

The chattering squirrel is a good example. 
One day he will stretch himself on the limb 
of a tree and bask himself in the sunshine, 
motionless for an hour. His poise is per- 
fect. In the small world of his contempla- 
tions there appears to be no room for dan- 
ger or disaster. But at other times he seems 
to be a citizen of a different world. The 
peace and poise formerly noticed have 
vanished. He becomes noisy and restless. 
He frets and chatters as he goes nervously 
about his tasks. If the path of his travels 
leads him from one tree to another, he pro- 
ceeds feverishly, then stops for a moment, 
looks about fearfully, then darts on again. 
In going a distance of one hundred feet he 
will stop at least two or three times, to 
make his inventory as to his safety. His 
every movement says: Look out for the dog; 
beware of the cat; watch that hawk in 
yonder tree. His world is one of fear. The 
phantoms of danger and death stalk con- 
tinuously by his side. The weight of the 
whole world rests upon his shoulders. 
Should he relax his vigilance for one mo- 
ment, the fates pitted against him would be 
released, and another victim would be added 
to the numberless host who in agony have 
lived and died since the dawn of creation. 

On these days of fear the sun is just as 
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bright as on the days when contentment 
reigns. But the sunshine is not for him. 
Vigilance alone is his god. The universe is 
arrayed against him. The light, formerly 
so pleasant, now but tends to reveal his 
whereabouts. Darkness would be more de- 
sirable. The greetings of the other crea- 
tures of his timbered world as he darts past 
them announce his coming and going to 
possible enemies. 

To what does he owe the change which 
has come into his life? What has trans- 
formed the face of the world until its former 
smile has become a frown? Is it not the 
coming of the fear thought? Is it not the 
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UNANSWERED PRAYER 


UNANSWERED yet? 
have pleaded 

In agony of heart these many years? 
Does faith begin to fail, is hope declining, 
And think you all in vain those falling tears? 
Say not the Father hath not heard your 
prayer, 
shall have your desire sometime, some- 
where. 


The prayer your lips 


You 


Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be un- 
answered, 
Her feet are firmly planted on the Rock, 
Amid the wildest storms she stands un- 
daunted, 
Nor quails 
shock, 
She knows the Omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, 


And cries, “It shall be 


somewhere!”’ 


before the loudest thunder 


done, sometime, 


—Selected. 
UAW 
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thought that the God who watches over 
squirrels might fail? When this friendly 
Providence is lost to view, his world becomes 
hostile. Poise is the symbol of the world 
where God rules. Nervous tension is the 
symbol of the other world. 

I wonder if the two worlds of the furred 
and feathered creatures are not very much 
the same as those of human beings. Some- 
times our lives flow onward like a placid 
river meandering through grassy meadows. 
The rushes at the water’s edge and the low- 
lying banks are barely needed to hold the 
stream within bounds. “But later the grassy 
meadows and the rushes vanish, and the 
rapids the waterfall, and the foaming 
waters take their place. 

Is it not these two possible lives which 
Israel’s singer had in mind when he hymns 
his praise (Psalm 91:1-7)? 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
fortress: my God in him will I trust. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
the wings shalt thou trust: his trust shall be thy 
shield and buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. 

Seldom do we find the two types of lives 
brought together for such close and intimate 
contrast. The difference between the two 
is brought out in striking relief. Faith in 
the power which rules the world is seen to 
be the thing which destroys the fear 
thought and bestows the life of trust. The 
life of trust can not come only as this power 
is recognized. 

Many people, who thus leave God out of 
their lives, would resent being called athe- 
ists. But if they have left God out of their 
lives and are living lives of fear, to all in- 
tents and purposes they are atheists—prac- 
tical atheists. They become examples of 
the most dangerous kind of atheism; not 
that of the loud and blatant mouth, but that 
of acts, deeds, life. 

It is a world of darkness which is builded 
when God is left out. Such people are liv- 
ing lives of fear. Their lives have many 
valleys of shadows. Death stalks abroad 
for them. The shadows are the fear 
thought cast by the absence of God. 

The life of fear is shown by people who 
indulge in the prevalent but foolish habit of 
crossing bridges before they come to them. 
Such people also often live their troubles 
over in retrospect. How foolish such a prac- 
tice. To go through a disagreeable experi- 
ence once should be sufficient. What is to 
be gained by going through them three times 
—in anticipation, in reality, and in retro- 
spect? 

If God were trusted more, the fear 
thoughts would become less. Happy is the 
man who can say, “Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations.” To have 
this confidence will tend largely toward the 
elimination of fear from the life. 

Lincoln, Kansas. 
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At Prayer Time 


Can the children of the 
fast?—Matt. 9:15.* 


bridechamber 
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There were some humorous souls living 
in those stern Puritan times when solemn, 
serious faces were the order of the day. 
One of the outstanding names of their chil- 
dren was Thankful—Thankful Brown, and 
Thankful Adams. It is the one ray illumi- 
nating that time. Somehow, theology to the 
contrary, God does not seem intent on mak- 
ing his children unhappy. He has created a 
world too wonderful for that. Wondrously 
fascinating is it with its miracles daily 
thrilling the soul. Whether we walk or 
ride, in city or countryside, there is always 
“a picture ahead.” Wondrously related for 
the interpretation of the phenomena are our 
bodies; they are so marvelous man does 
not seem ta be able fully to fathom the mys- 
tery of chem. The eye vibrates to the 
changing colors. Why? The hand is sensi- 
tive to the touch, here hot and there cold. 
How? In moments of quiet and serious- 
ness an unseen touches us. What does he 
touch in us? We sing, “Every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile,” but man is 
not really vile. The goodness of the uni- 
verse predominates in his soul. I therefore 
take it for granted that a religion which 
does not develop the thankful spirit is not 
worth having at any price; and the manner 
of development is to appreciate the things 
which we possess. 


Most of the misery of life is due to the 
constant pining for things other people have 
and which we do not have ourselves. Jeal- 
ousy is the name of its child. Said a lady 
of her daughter the other day, “I wish I 
could change her disposition. Whenever she 
goes to a party she is very unhappy if some- 
one has a dress prettier than her own.” 
Pathetic, yes, but really an illustration of 
how a large number of us live. And that 
kind of living just blinds our eyes to the 
wonderful gifts the Father has bestowed 
upon us. John Burroughs spent a good deal 
of his time in a cabin in the woods; his 
friends spent theirs in expensive hotels. The 
relative values in their respective places 
were commensurate with the reaction of 
each to their places. John Burroughs was 
happy in his cabin with birds; his friends 
were happy with their hotel desks. For the 
value of one’s possessions is determined by 
the use and pleasure, in the using, that come 
to us. From the window of my study I 
have just seen a street urchin drink from 
an old tin cup at the faucet abutting from 
the wall of the garden. I venture to say 
the water tasted as good to him as if he had 
received a glass of water with ice tinkling 
in it at a fashionable hydro. God provides 
as much happiness in the cottage as he does 
in the palace, but leaves the individual to 


“Excerpts from an article, ‘‘A Religion That 


Smiles,” by Rev. J. Burford Parry, in The Congrega- 
ioalist for May 20, 1926. 


take the measure he desires. We do this 
better by refusing to pine for the things not 
in our possession. The girl at the party was 
unhappy because some other frock appeared 
prettier than her own, and if to her one 
frock appeared prettier God has a strange 
way of making all frocks appear prettier. 
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I take it further for granted that a reli- 
gion which does not develop the habit of 
looking on the bright side of life is not worth 
having at any price, which does not imply 
that I am an Epicurean. Difficulties and 
sorrows abound. Great souls have flourished 
in the shadow; and they have done this— 
carried out of the shadow the serenity of 
the sun. Of such is Helen Keller. God 
could place no heavier hand upon a human 
being, blind, deaf, and dumb. Listen to 
what she writes out of that shadow land. 
“I try to increase the power God has given 
me to see the best in everything and in 
every one, and make the best a part of my 
life. To what is good I open the doors of 
my being, and jealously shut them against 
what is bad.” 

At the close of his second lecture at Yale 
on “Lest I Be a Castaway,” that graduate 
of the clouds, John Henry Jowett, was asked 
in question time, “How do you preach hell?” 
I shall never forget his answer. “I strive 
to get my hearers to realize the boundless 
love of God for them that prostrate at his 
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SO MANY JOYS 

I have so many joys. One joy of lovely 
sights 

That down my days defile and dream 
along my nights; 

My soul is like a room with mirrors all 
set round, 

Where Beauty, once beheld, hath infinite 
rebound. 

I have so many joys. One joy of move- 
ment free 

That makes me sister to the winds and 
to the sea, 

Oh, verily, my hand hath pleasure all 
its own; 

My feet that press the turf distinct de- 
light have known! 


I have so many joys. One joy of hearts 
that speak— 

That, ere a word can pass, will tell me 
what I seek; 

Such joy there is in being loved; but 
vaster joy 

In loving. These twain joys 
nothing can destroy... . 


—Edith M. Thomas. 


there’s 
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feet they dedicate themselves in gratitude. 
To do anything other than that is hell 
enough for anyone. I never preach hell as 
you think of it, my brother.” 

One of the ways to cultivate this habit 
of looking on the bright side of 'God’s good- 
ness is to make the best of everything. Jesus 
did this all through life. His disciples were 
worried because they discovered a man imi- 
tating Jesus. “Leave him alone,” said the 
Master. The children were interrupting the 
sermon. “Our minister cannot tolerate a 
restless child,” said a deacon to me some 
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time agu. “Leave them alone,” said Jesus. 
He went on preaching with them on his 
knee. Quite a test of preaching. She was 
a bad woman pouring ointment on his feet. 
Think of the gossip. “Leave her alone,” 
said Jesus. Evil is to evil hath. He turned 
occasions to service by making the best of 
everything. 


& 


This brings about one other way of culti- 
vating the habit of looking on the bright 
side—the ability to think the best of every- 
body. What makes the quarrel between the 
Fundamentalist and the Modernist so dis- 
gusting to the average man? The fact that 
each is declaring to him that the other is 
a bad and dangerous individual to be near 
the Ark of God. No one wants a heaven 
limited to Modernists, Fundamentalists, 
Jew, Catholic, or Eastern Orthodox. One of 
the things we look forward to in the heaven- 
ly country is the absence of these differ- 
ences, where God alone is Father and all 
are his children; where all love one another 
and are not suspicious, jealous, unkind to 
one another. This is the jubilee. By which 
we also understand that this Kingdom is 
here and now if by spiritual grace our eyes 
are opened. “God bless the happy hearted,” 
said Beecher, “for they bless everybody 
else.” Everybody else was a child of God to 
Beecher. 

fea 


In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still. 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot. 

I do not dare to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 


oO 


Fountain of love, from whom all beauty 
flows, fill our hearts with trustfulness, that 
we may ever feel thee near us as we walk 
through life. Source of all light, be over 
all our darkness, and let our narrow vistas 
expand into the fullness of thy day. Conse- 
crate the way in which our feet should go, 
and let us behold it sometimes shining 
clearly, in the mists and perplewxities of our 
querulous doubtings and blinded gropings 
about the gate of life. Let us trust, even 
where we cannot see; and stretch forth our 
uncertain hands until we feel thy kind hands 
near us, and be led, where we fear to ven- 
ture. It is enough if thou be in the dark- 
ness with us, if the music of thy pleadings 
and thy promises be kept moving in our 
hearts. Believing, we shall walk whither- 
soever thy Spirit calls us, trusting always 
in our Father's saving love-—Lauchlan 
Maclean Watt, abr.—The Congregationalist. 


We do not find the best; the best finds us. 
The things that count are, after all, not 
wages but gifts. We think we discover God, 
we find him out, and we breathe the spirit 
of the age in thinking that; but what we 
forget is that ere we discover God, God, in 
his mercy, has discovered us.—George H. 
Morrison. 
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Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


“Thinking Through” 

F course you have read Doctor Kerr’s 

great book, “Thinking Through.” Well, 
in reading it you were led to face certain 
phases of life and were helped to “think 
them through.” There are other things in 
our lives, other than those touched upon in 
Doctor Kerr’s book, which need to be faced 
and “thought through.” 

We came in yesterday to the office from 
Versailles, Ohio, where with the pastor, 
Rev. H. A. Smith, Rev. E. B. Flory of the 
Dayton Riverdale Christian Church, and 
Rev. Ross McNeal of the Murlin Heights 
Church, a personal canvass was being con- 
ducted to raise sufficient funds to purchase 
a lot for the new Dayton View Christian 
Church. It was a new experience, in that 
during the canvass many persons were ap- 
proached who had never “thought through” 
as to why they should make a contribution 
to help buy a lot or build a church in the 
city of Dayton. They had never in the his- 
tory of their church life been asked per- 
sonally to do such a thing, and so many 
when first approached said, “We have our 
own financial obligations and burdens almost 
beyond what we are able to bear, and, there- 
fore, do not think we ought to be called upon 
to assist in building a new church in the 
city of Dayton.” 

Such an experience likewise is new to 
thousands of others in the membership of 
the Christian Church, for we have never 
set ourselves to the task of seeking help 
from our membership in such a concrete 
way. To many it is a process of “thinking 
through” before the necessity for the same 
can be fully appreciated. The good ac- 
complished during such a campaign or solici- 
tation can not be measured by the dollars 
obtained on the visit, but it is helping our 
people beyond measure, to see the larger 
vision of the Kingdom, and how such effort 
affects individual lives and Kingdom work 
in general. 

In the first place, such a procedure leads 
us to think of others rather than ourselves. 
Our tendency in life is to be self-centered, 
and any process that leads us to think of 
others and help others has a fine reaction 
upon our own individual lives. 

Second. Many church lots have been do- 
nated, but it is better that ten thousand 
people give a dollar each toward this end 
than that one man give it all. It is great to 
have a little share at least in the great 
enterprises of the Kingdom. This proposi- 
tion gives all a chance. 

Third. Our people have been largely a 
rural people. We have not occupied 
strategic town and city points. We have 
been feeders for many city churches of other 
denominations simply because we did not 
have churches in the towns and cities. As 
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a matter of self-preservation we need a 
larger number of city churches. 

Fourth. The church lot to be purchased 
in Dayton is located in a fine community, 
where there is no other church, nor will 
there be any in the future, if we properly 
occupy the territory. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to have another large active church 
in the conference. Who does not want to 
see new churches added to the conference? 
Another conference of another denomination 
seeks to start two new churches every year 
in Dayton and vicinity. If we want to make 
a worth-while contribution to the good of 
the world, we need more centers of activity, 
and it is great to have a share in helping 
to start these new centers pulsating with 
spiritual life and power. There are in every 
conference such centers to be occupied by 
us as a people. 

We need a plan of church evangelism 
that shall result in a personal invitation to 
every member of the Christian denomina- 
tion for a gift for the specific purpose of 
starting a new church in some locality 
where it is needed for the good of that com- 
munity. 


The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


Official Notice 


HE General Convention of the Christian 

Church will meet in regular quadrennial 
session in the First Christian Church, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20. 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions 
until the work of the Convention is com- 
pleted. 

(Signed by) 


F. G. CorFin, Albany, Missouri, 
President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


J. F. BurRNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


This is the month of conference sessions. 
Seventeen are scheduled to mcet during the 
month. 


Quite a number of churches have not yet 
remitted their offering to the General Con- 
vention Fund. 


LL the time ever come when confer- 

ences will understand that the blanks 
are furnished by the Convention, and not 
by The Christian Publishing Association? I 
could mention one clerk who asked The 
Christian Publishing Association for sample 
blanks. The letter was referred to me. I 
mailed the samples, and wrote as plainly 
as I knew how that they were furnished 
by the Convention, free of cost. The order 
came back to The Christian Publishing 
Association for the blanks, and closed with 
the words: “Send bill.” Please read the 
following: The blanks for church reports, 
for ministers’ reports, for Sunday-school re- 
ports, for Christian Endeavor reports, cer- 
tificates of ordination, and licentiates’ mem- 
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bership certificates, are all furnished free 
of cost to conferences, and should be ordered 
from the office of the Secretary. Now is 
that not plain? 


HE $25,000 credited to the General Con- 

vention comes from the estate of the 
late W. F. Corwith, of New York, and is 
designated as follows: 


To be used by it as it may deem best for the pur- 
pose of its incorporation and particularly in further- 
ance of the work carried on under its supervision by 
the Palmer Institute-Starkey Seminary; Defiance Col- 
lege, and the Divinity School in connection therewith ; 
Elon College; Palmer College; Union Christian Col- 
lege; Franklinton College; Aged Ministers’ Home, 
located at Lakemont, New York; the Christian Or- 
phanage, at Elon College, N. C., and for the home and 
foreign missionary work of such denomination. 


Mr. Corwith left $50,000 for such pur- 
poses, one-half of which has been paid by 
his son, the executor of his estate. 


A= you getting ready to attend the Con- 

vention? Urbana is one of the fine cities 
of Illinois, and our folks there are anxious 
to give a generous welcome to the largest 
convention of Christians that ever yet met. 
Urbana is easily accessible from every part 
of the country, and ample and commodious 
arrangements have been made for all who 
may attend. The local people have been 
working for months to provide in every way 
for the comfort and convenience of the dele- 
gates, and for the highest success of the 
Convention, and when the Convention is 
called to order, at two o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon, October 20, 1926, everything will 
be ready for the greatest deliberative and 
spiritual Convention the Christian ever yet 
held. 


Remittances for July, 1926 
Whole Number of Remittances 
From Churches 
General Convention 
Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Christian Education 
Evangelism 
Aged Ministers’ 
Franklinton College 
Carversville Orphanage 
Federal Council 
Near East Relief 
From Sunday-schools 
General Convention .. 
Foreign Missions ..... 
Home Missions 
Christian Education 
Aged Ministers’ 
Near East Relief 
From Junior Christian Endeavor Societies ........ 
Carversville Orphanage $ 
From Conference 
General Convention 
From Personal Gifts 
General Convention 
Federal Council 
From Interest on Savings Funds 
General Convention ................. $100.00 
Purity Fund 


Cosa sbavcrarsas $25,030.00 


NEAR EAst RELIEF 


Laconia S. S., N. H. ..... sieweNanad paseenes $ 2.00 
Gulf Church, Pa. 
Hunting Church, Ind. 


Let a man refuse to submit his will to 
God, and the gateway of truth is closed to 
him forever. No daring of intellect will 
pierce its deeps, nor will any imagination 
see its beauty. Truth at the heart of it is 
always ethical, kindred in bemg to man’s 
moral nature; and if that nature be choice- 
less and disordered, the power and majesty 
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of truth are never known. That is the rea- 
son why the simplest duty has always an 
illuminative power. Do the next thing, and 
do it heartily, and the very brain will grow 
a little clearer. For the Word of God is a 
lamp unto our feet, and only when our feet 
go forward bravely will the circle of light 
advance upon the dark, and reveal what is 
always shadowed to the stationary.— 
George H. Morrison. 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 


Elon Summer School 

HE Elon College and Southern Conven- 

tion Summer School closed its ten-day 
session on the fourth cf August with a fine 
commencement exercise and a larger num- 
ber of credit courses and better work than 
in any one of the previous good _ schools. 
This school was begun at Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, in 1914, and transferred to Elon 
College in 1922. It has steadily grown as a 
moving, helpful institution, and proves the 
wisdom of establishing these summer schools 
at our colleges wherever this is practical or 
possible. 

This is the seventh of the summer schools 
which are being promoted by the Christian 
Education Department of our General Con- 
venticn in connection with local colleges and 
conventions in various parts of our church 
field. The eighth and last of these schools 
for the summer will open at Bethlehem Col- 
lege, Wadley, Alabama, the coming week. 

The schools held thus far are the ones at 
Palmer College, in Missouri; Defiance Pas- 
ters’ School and Defiance Young People’s 
School at Defiance College, Ohio; Lakemont 
School, at Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, 
New York; Kirton Hall School for Canada 
at Oshawa, Canada; New England School at 
Craigville-on-Cape-Cod; and finishing up 
with the Elon School in Nerth Carolina, and 
the Bethlehem School in Alabama. 

This stretch from Missouri to Cape Cod 
and from Canada to Alabama shows some- 
thing of the extent of our church field and 
the attempt helpfully to reach its leadership 
and young people. More ycung people have 
attended these schools this year than any 
previous years and more interest is being 
manifested in this group than in any other 
of the groups. The young people’s interest 
seems to be supplanting the interest which 
was at first only among the pastors and 
leaders. 

Among the instructors in the Elon College 
School just closing are Prof. Simon Bennett, 
Rev. F. C. Lester, Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, 
Dr. J. O. Atkinson, Rev. J. H. Lightbourne, 
Rev. Stanley Harrell, Prof. F. F. Myrick, 
Mrs. H. C. Hardcastle, Rev. John Truitt, 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, Rev. W. Q. Mc- 
Knight, D. W. Sims, and the general com- 
mittee in charge, consisting of Dr. W. T. 
Walters, Miss Pattie Coghill,, and W. A. 
Harper. 

Special mention should be made of the de- 


lightful organ recitals by Mrs. W. D. Parry 
preliminary tc each evening program. The 
great organ and the accomplished organist 
delighted the audience. 

Dr. Walters, president, and Miss Pattie 
Coghill, secretary of the school, pronounce 
the year’s attendance and interest encourag- 
ing and are already planning for greater 
worlds to conquer next year. 
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God accepts obedience without emotion, 
but can not accept emotion without obedi- 
ence. To advise generosity and be selfish, 
to praise heroism and be a coward, to say, 
“Lord, Lord,’ and not do the things the 
Lord says—this is self-deception and self- 
destruction. God is willing to wait for grace 
and beauty, the high color of feeling, the 
glow of enthusiasm, if he gets plain 
obedience.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H Denison, Secretary 


Presidents Unite in Request 
EV. H. H. SHORT, Hagerstown, Indi- 
ana, president of the Central Christian 
Convention, joins with President; Smith of 
the Southern Convention in his recent ap- 
peal to our people to become tithers. Here 
is President Short’s message: 


Why Members of the. Christian Church 

Should Tithe 

Chirstian is our cnly name. I would that 
it were our faith and practice at a!! times 
and under all conditions. 

God created man and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man became 
a living soul. At one and the same time he 
became a free moral agent with opportunity 
to choose his own course of acticn. He 
must of necessity live in the results of his 
own actions. 

Our Heavenly Father was not so unkind 
as to leave man helpless in a maze of cir- 
cumstances that he could not understand, 
but led him by spirit and word to see a way 
that a wayfaring man though a fcol should 
not err therein. Sin, then, is not a mistake 
because of lack of knowledge, but is of the 
will. 

Are we of the Christian Church led of our 
Heavenly Father in the support we give our 
own religious enterprises? 

God knows that man must be interested 
in a program that saves him, that he must 
work toward such a program, that he must 
love the way that leads to peace and free- 
dom from the results of sin, that he must 
invest time, energy, means, for his own sake, 
for the love of God himself, and for others. 

We are not establishing a precedent in 
such an interest and return to God of his 
portion. Men, when the race was young. 
understood these conditions. Abraham paid 
a tithe to the priest of the most high God 
at Salem; Jacob, in response to his dream 
and heavenly vision, vowed to give to the 
Lord a tenth of his increase. Not only did 
inspired individuals feel the necessity cf re- 
turning to God his portion, but they instilled 
this lesson in the hearts of the people of a 
nation by showing the failure or success that 
depended upon a right attitude toward God. 
Malachi asked this question, “Will a man 
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rob God?” The answer is yes. “In tithes 
and in offerings. Bring ye all the tithes into 
the stcrehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

Jesus, tco, said that the tithe ought to be 
paid. If we are his followers, we ought 
then to feel some responsibility resting up- 
on us regarding the matter. 

Tithing is practical. What do we recog- 
nize as being a greater investment than that 
which would bring peace, foster love, and 
more intimately associate us with our Fa- 
ther in heaven? 

Recognition of this duty and the actual 
paying of the tithe, by cur church people, 
would solve our financial problems, and 
deepen our spiritual experiences. It would 
build churches where our children go to 
make their homes. It would help put on a 
program of religious education that would 
insure trained leadership, wipe out all defi- 
cits, and be the means of carrying the mes- 
sage of Christ and our church to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


T is already time to be actively planning 


your church stewardship program for 
November and December. 


oO 


You know what human fellowship is, how 
spirit mates with spirit, how the strength 
of a strong soul, the courage of a brave 
heart, and the hope of a fearless and ra- 
diant character passes into you and becomes 
a part of your own equipment. Well, all 
that one human soul can be to another, and 
far more, Christ can be, has been, is, to 
hearts that know and trust him.—Charles 
Brown. 


Foreign Missions 


“Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


Two weeks ago we mentioned the fact 

that the subject of missions had been 
given large place in the various summer 
schools which have just been completed 


throughout our brotherhood. We should 
like to add here that many of our pastors 
have also given large place to missionary 
teaching in the conduct of their Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. This is a splendid thing 
to do and we would be very glad indeed to 
have some word from you telling us briefly 
just how you incorporated the missionary 
idea into your work with the children. 
Prof. Simon A. Bennett had charge of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School conducted at 
Elon in connection with the summer school, 
and we have asked him for an article tell- 
ing us just how he used the missionary 
program. This will appear in a later num- 
ber of The Christian Missionary. Prof. 
Bennett had outlined a most attractive mis- 
sionary program in which he planned to 
use a great deal of material dealing with 
the various types of missionary work done 
by our own church. This is a very practical 
idea and we are sure the reading of his 
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forthcoming article will offer many sugges- 
tions for others having in charge such pro- 
grams. 


T your conference session, be sure a 

strong worker is chosen as Conference 
Mission Secretary and that he is given a 
good mission committee with which to work 
through the coming year. If your confer- 
ence has not had a conference mission sec- 
retary and committee heretofore, it would 
be a good time to introduce a resolution call- 
ing for the creation of such an office. In this 
day no conference can expect to be of the 
largest service unless it puts into the hands 
of some responsible person or persons the 
particular task of creating and deepening 
the missionary interest and activities. The 
Christian Church has trailed along so long 
in this missionary business that it is high 
time we begin to go about it in a way that 
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will produce results commensurate with our 
ability as a people. 


S your conference meets you will be 

happy if you can go and report that your 
church has made its contribution to our for- 
eign mission work. No pastor who really 
believes in his work and takes pride in see- 
ing it move forward, wants to go before his 
brethren at conference time and admit by 
the record of his church that he has failed 
to lead his people into the support of so 
challenging a cause. Some of our confer- 
ences are already able to report that every 
church has made some contribution this year 
to our mission work. Others report but 
one or two churches not yet responding. As 
we approach the conference season and also 
the close of our denominational year (Sep- 
tember 30), every church ought to get in 
line. 


The Ten Commandments—Duties to God 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 22, 1926 
Exodus 19:1-20:11 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Thou shalt love Jehovah 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.—Deut. 
19:5. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, August 16—Israel Prepares to 
Meet Jehovah. Exod, 19:9-16. 
Tuesday, August 17—Israel Meets Je- 
hovah. Exod. 19:17-25. 
Wednesday, August 18—The Ten Com- 
mandments: Duties to God. 
Exod, 20:1-11. 
Thursday, August 19—Moses Sum- 
marizes the Ten Commandments. 
Deut. 5:6-15. 
Friday, August 20—The Law Exalted. 
Psalm 119:1-8. 
Saturday, August 21—Seeking God 
First. Matt. 6:24-34. 
Sunday, August 22-—The Perfection of 
the Law. Psalm 19:7-14. 











WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 

Silent Prayer—Whole school standing. 

Hymn Prayer—‘‘Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind,” No. 151 in “Worship and 
Song.” 

Ten Commandments—Quoted by the whole 
school. 

Prayer—By judge, lawyer, or constable. 
Thanks for road signs as guides on the 
way, and for moral laws as guides in life, 
and prayer for respect for law in Amer- 
ica, and for all our judges and police 
officers. 

Hymn—"I Would Be True,’ page 18 in 
“Orders of Worship.” 

Secretary—How are our teachers attending? 

Superintendent—Story of Gleaners. 

Hymn—"“O Happy Time of Reaping,”’ No. 
248 in “Worship and Song.” 

Model Prayer—Whole school. 

Lesson Period. 


The Basis 
E are to study for two weeks what is 
familiarly called the Ten Command- 
ments. 
a foundation indeed: 
First, for the Bible itself. If one would 


In these great injunctions we have 


know the basis upon whith the Bible as a 
revelation of truth and God rest, here it is. 
These words do not by any means tell all of 
God or the whole of truth, but they are 
basic to both. 

Second, for moral law. The laws of all 
countries that may claim to be civilized are 
based upon these principles of relation to 
God and man. 

Third, of faith. What is God like any- 
way? We shall not in this life be able to 
answer it all, but at any rate here is a won- 
derful picture of him that millenniums of 
reason and experience have not seriously 
questioned. Today even an infidel would 
acknowledge that if there is a God he must 
be like this to be God at all or God of all. 


God Is One 


In all other religions except those having 
their genesis in Judaism, there are gods 
many and various. There are gods of 
heavenly bodies, of river and sea, of snake 
or cow, of wood or stone. Then there are 
gods of harvest, of the family, of prosperity, 
of beauty, of nature’s manifestations, etc. 
Then there are the gods of the tribes and 
the nations. The gods of Greece were not 
the gods of Rome, and the gods of China 
are not the gods of Japan. But God is one, 
and the universe is one, and all the people 
of the earth are one as surely as all the 
members of one family are one. Thus when 
one nation goes to war with another nation, 
they are killing their brothers. 


God Is Holy 


We are as the God we worship. There- 
fore, it is of tremendous importance what 
our conception of God is. Even the cultured 
Greeks wrote of their gods as quarrelling, 
and they pictured some of them as licen- 
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ious. Thus their worship has little to ele- 
vate the soul. So the god of Islam is li- 
centious as is also the Mormon god. So 
to be followers of or to seek likeness to their 
gods is to degrade. But our God is holy, 
and to be like him is to be spiritual, and 
to seek him is to lift our souls. 


Iniquity of the Fathers on the Children 


At first thought, that seems cruel. But so 
does the tooth or ear or head ache. But if 
these aches be not possible, neither can taste 
or hearing, or any other sense be possible. 
Thus in heredity both the iniquity and the 
righteousness of the father are visited upon 
their children. It is thus surely eminently 
fair. In all stock it would be quite im- 
possible to improve the strain, if it were 
not possible to debase it. But what a tre- 
mendous responsibility it places upon us 
parents. I may not be able to change the 
color of my eyes, but I can change the dis- 
position of my soul, and thus predispose my 
child to the gain that I have made. But it 
is also true that many children have been 
damned before they were born—not by God, 
but by their parents. 


Take Not God’s Name in Vain 


It is terribly brutal to be irreverent. The 
beasts may be faithful and loyal and obe- 
dient, but only a man can be reverent, and 
for a man not to be is at once to lower him 
to the brute creation. There are hallowed 
things that we must revere, if the human is 
uppermost in us. 

God’s name is holy, for his name is his 
personality. There is in America too care- 
less a use of the sacred names. We are so 
democratic that we call the captain “Jim,” 
the president “Teddy” or “Cal,” and so we 
are careless also of God. My son worked 
for a summer in clay with foreigners. The 
only time he heard any English from them 
was when they would swear. Does it mean 
anything to us that the foreigner swears in 
our English language? 

But there is often, too, a careless use of 
God’s name when we are not swearing. Some 
people in their hilarious shouting in wor- 
ship services are using that sacred name in 
a most unbecoming way. We ought to be at 
least as thoughtful when we speak to God 
as when we speak to our mothers or fathers. 


Worship not an End 


Let us constantly think of the personality 
of God in our worship. Our Roman Catholic 
brethren are very worshipful and reverent 
in their churches, or even when they are 
passing them, but we are not persuaded 
that their type of character is superior. In- 
deed the fullest adherence to the austere 
and ritualistic have not seemed to produce 
the strongest type of Christian character. 
Is it not that they are thinking rather of 
the things than person or name? 


Sabbath Day 


Six days shalt thou labor, but the seventh 
is to be different. We rejoice both in labor 
and in rest. How well God knew his chil- 
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dren, and how wondrously he planned for 
us. These bodies cannot stand constant 
labor, nor our souls do without the quiet and 
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change of the one day of seven. How little 
time most men have during the six days to 
think either of God or their immortal souls. 


Bible Teachings About Prayer 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 22, 1926 


Phil. 4:6, 7; 
BY REV. W. P. 


Heb. 4: 14-16 
FLETCHER, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have a duet meeting. Arrange the chairs two and 
two, and have two leaders. One leader gives his 
testimony first and then his colleague. When one 
member of a pair arises to take part, the other 
member must also arise and take part. Have the 
Scripture lesson read by each couple taking a verse 
and reading it together. Have musical duets both 
vocal and instrumental. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee;” 
“Lord Thy Mercy Now Entreating;’’ ‘When the 
Weary Seeking Rest; “Father Almighty, Bless Us 
With Thy Blessing ;’’ “Sweet Hour of Prayer;”’ “I 
Must Tell Jesus; ‘‘Take Time to Be Holy; ‘Un- 
answered Yet” (a duet). 

Bible Reading—Ten Elements of Prayer: 

Adoration. Ps. 95:6; Dan. 6:10. 

Confession. Ps. 32:5; Dan. 9:4. 

Restitution. Luke 19:8; Lev. 6:2-5. 

Onity. John 17:11, 21. 

Faith. Mark 11:24; Matt. 21:22. 

Perseverance. Gen. 32:26; James 5:17 

Petition. 1 John 5:14,15; Num. 27:5. 

Submission. Luke 22:42. 

Willingness to Give. Mal. 3:10. 


1 Cor. 16:1; Mal. 


3:8. 
Thanksgiving. Phil 4:6. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

HIL. 4:6. “Do not be overanxious about 

anything” (Weymouth). Why should 
we be overburdened with anxiety and care 
when we have a loving Heavenly Father 
whe passesses 2]] power and who waits 
with Joving giace to meet all our needs 
wien we prevent them to k’m in faith? 
The Bible teaches us by pr-mise, precept, 
and illustration that this is true. When 
we are overanxious, it must be owing to 
our doubt of God’s love, God’s power, or 
acd’s williner.ess. 

“By prayer and earnest pleading” (Wey- 
mouth). We are to plead with God for the 
thing we need. The laws of prayer are 
just as real as the laws of the radio. I can 
turn the hands on my receiving set again 
and again from notch to notch, but only 
when the hand on the dial touches the notch 
that tunes me in with the broadcasting sta- 
tion do I get any message. Pleading, 
supplicating prayer is adjusting my receiv- 
ing set so that I may get in tune with the 
heavenly broadcasting station and thus re- 
ceive the blessing from my Heavenly Father. 
Note that it is to be “earnest” pleading. We 
ask glibly often for things that are of in- 
finitely more value than the jewels of the 
mines of Golconda. We have no promise 
that we will receive answers to prayers that 
we do not half mean. Let us remember 
that when we pray, we are presenting our 
petitions to the Great Ruler of the universe, 
that we are before his throne and he can 
read our hearts and knows when we are 
really in earnest. He is not going to bother 
to answer prayers that we are not caring 
enough about the answer to them to be in 
real earnest. 


“With thanksgiving.” Most of our 





prayers are long on petition and short on 
thanksgiving. We beg for future blessings, 
but forget to thank God for present and 
past ones. We petition, but do not praise. 

“Let your requests be unreservedly made 
known in the presence of God” (Weymouth). 
Open your heart to God when you come to 
him in prayer. He is your Heavenly 
Father and desires your unreserved confi- 
dence. Hold nothing back from him. You 
cannot hide it if you do seek to cover it, 
but you may shut out the blessing you de- 
sire by withholding from God your confi- 
dence. When a man goes to a lawyer seek- 
ing to persuade him to take his case in 
court, that lawyer will ask that the case 
be laid frankly before him, in order that he 
may know how to meet every exigency that 
may arise. God wishes our whole-hearted 
confidence if he is to undertake to bless us. 

“So shall God’s peace, that surpasses all 
our dreams, keep guard over your hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus” (Moffatt). What 
a glorious prayer promise is here given us. 
God’s own peace shall be ours. Troubles 
may assail, Satan may tempt, friends prove 
false, hopes vanish, riches take wings and 
fly away, health be taken, loved ones die, 
worlds go down in ruin; but we shall have 
our hearts and minds garrisoned by God’s 
own eternal peace. 

Heb. 4:14-16. We fear that our prayers 
will not be answered because of our un- 
worthiness, that sinful and faulty as we are 
we cannot gain access to the throne room of 
the eternal God; but this same God has 
made provision for this very need and we 
“are accepted in the beloved.” We have 
“access through his blood.” Our High 
Priest, our representative, stands in the 
holy place not made with hands, and through 
him we have admission to the very throne 
room of God. 


To Illustrate 

Prayer is the great lever of the spiritual 
life; nay, to speak in various figures, it is 
the lung by which it breathes, it is the at- 
mosphere in which it floats, the wing by 
which it speeds its flight, and the language 
by which it daily communes with its own 
Original —W. Knight. 

Years ago an ingenious inventor tried to 
build a vessel in such a fashion that the 
saloon for passengers should remain upon 
one level, howsoever the hull might be 
tossed by the waves. It was a failure, if I 
remember rightly. But if we are thus 
joined to God, he will do for our inmost 
hearts what the inventor tried to do with 
the chamber within his ship. The hull may 
be buffeted, but the inmost chamber where 
the true self sits will be kept level and un- 
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moved. Prayer in the highest sense, by 
which I mean the exercise of aspiration, 
trust, submission—prayer will fight against 
and overcome all anxieties—A. Maclaren. 

It is said that the way-worn laborers of 
Jona found their burdens grow lighter when 
they reached the most difficult part of their 
journey because the secie* prayers of their 
aged master Columbia met them there.— 
B. F. Westcott. 

To come boldly, it is to come frequently. 
At morning, at noon, and at night will I 
pray. We used to count them bold beggars 
that come often to our door. To come boldly, 
it is to ask for great things when we come. 
That is the bold beggar, that will not only 
ask, but also choose the thing that he ask- 
eth.—Bunyan. 


The way is open to the throne of grace, 
Draw near, and in the name of Jesus plead. 

It was for sinners that he shed his blood; 
Looking to him, come now with all thy need. 


The Father waits to hear thy humble prayer, 
And Jesus speaks, Ask and thou shalt receive 
Most gracious is the call, the promise great, 
Full blessing will be thine if thou believe! 
—Author Unknown. 


The circulations of the ocean constitute 
a plain and permanent picture of the rela- 
tions between a human soul and a redeeming 
God. The sea is always drawing what it 
needs down to itself, and also sending up 
of its abundance into the heavens. It is 
always getting, and always giving. So, 
when in the covenant the true relation has 
been constituted, the redeemed one gets and 
gives, gives and gets; draws from God a 
stream of benefits, and sends up to God the 
incense of praise—W. Arnot. 


For Discussion 

Why did Jesus pray? 

How often should we pray? 

What do you think of the using of written or 
printed prayers? 

What do you think to be the greatest hindrance to 
prayer? 

What great lessons from the Lord’s Prayer? 

What does the Bible teach about sincerity and 
prayer? (Matt. 6:5-8) 

What does the Bible teach about perseverance and 
prayer? (Luke 11:1-13) 

What does the Bible teach about a forgiving spirit 
and prayer? (Mark 11:25, 26) 

What does the Bible teach about faith and prayer? 
(Mark 11:20-24) 

What does the Bible teach about humility and 
prayer? (Luke 18:9-14) 


For Debate 


Resolved, That no prayer ever fails of an 
answer. 
2 


The door by which we escape from trou- 
ble is of more importance than the escape 
itself. There are many troubles from which 
it is better for a man not to escape than to 
escape wrongly; and there are many diffi- 
culties in which it is better to struggle and 
to fail than to be helped by a wrong hand. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

oO 


It seems to me that the best work in the 
world is being done by suffering souls who 
“out of weakness have been made strong.” 
Preachers talk about “the compensations of 
life,” meaning that what is lost here is 
made up there, and thus the balance is re- 
dressed; but this is a shallow notion. The 
truth is still more wonderful, and it is that 
loss, bravely and believingly accepted, be- 
comes an exceeding gain; and one does not 
merely get something in its stead but 
through it attains something impossible 
without.—David Smith. 
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Listen Youngsters: How We Fellows in the 
Fifties Feel About It 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


YHE Younger Generation myth has 
been going on now for the past seven 
years. What I mean specifically and 

directly is that for the past seven years 
the younger generation has been putting 
it all over on us. And we have been shame- 
lessly submitting. We elders, who are sup- 
posed to be about to pass out, have been 
told over and over again on the campus, 
from the rostrum, in headlines, and in the 
memorabilia of psychologists that we are 
senile, decrepit, bores, back numbers, and 
human wrecks fit only for the ash heap, 
to be chloroformed and carted off to a 
merciful oblivion. We are, certainly, living 
longer than ever. And I think these kids 
rather resent that. Why should we have 
the impudence to stick around any longer 
than the old boys of previous generations 
did? What nerve! 

But isn’t it about time we old boys rose 
up and asserted ourselves? There must be 
a limit to this “youth calls to youth” busi- 
ness. We Beyonders (and by Beyonders 
I mean all the best or worst minds and 
bodies over forty) have been patronized, 
bulldozed, humiliated, flouted, and pushed 
off the map long enough. 

Old Boys, this is a rallying cry for the 
Freedom of the Fifties! Let us put these 
tender (some of them are pretty tough!) 
blossoms where they belong. 

Unhampered by degenerative influence, 
all boys and girls are wonderful creatures, 
to be studied and adored reverently for 
whatever native simplicity they may pos- 
sess. I am all for the young people, be 
they flappers or good fellows, and I glory 
as much in their gifts, their alertness, their 
unerring disposal of so many humbugs, 
their recuperative energies. All these 
things should be noted. 

Recently I sat in the center of a group 
of young college men from one of the big- 
gest universities in this country. There 
was nothing these boys didn’t know—his- 
tory, philosophy, science, literature, reli- 
gion, everything. They reminded me of 
what was said of a celebrated clergyman 
who once visited and preached in Boston, 
the subject of whose coming sermon was 
gleefully announced by a Transcript 
writer as “A bird’s-eye view of God.” 

These boys had disposed of all the prob- 
lems of the universe. They understood 
women so utterly and completely and told 
me so much (mostly in short gestures) that 
it took me three days before I could look 
my own wife in the face without cringing. 
After listening to these boys talk about 
Freudian complexes and James Joyce and 
the Loeb case and other various neurotic 
dispensations, I was so mortified with my- 
self to think that I still lingered on in the 
low course imbecilities of old-fashioned 


matrimony, that for nights after I muttered 
in my sleep. 

Two or three years ago Ellery Sedgwick, 
the able editor of the Atlantic Monthly, en- 
couraged a young man to write an article 
explaining, and as I now recall it from 
memory, defending, the younger genera- 
tion. This article was smarter than all out- 
doors. Of course it only made matters 
worse. Even when these young people pa- 
tronize us and make a show of mildly de- 
preciating themselves, all this is merely to 
state that they tolerate us because there 
seems no form of relief; also because we 
do pay a good many of their bills. 

This article I mention was widely quoted 
and a whole lot of young fellows who had 
no real idea of how important they seemed 
to be sat up and took notice. It is one thing 
to know everything. It is another thing to be 
aware that others are aware of it. There is 
such a thing as being unconsciously modest 
about your own sense of superiority. This 
young Atlantic man was a sort of herald, 
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IN THE MORNING 


MET God in the morning 

When the day was at its best, 
And his presence came like sunrise, 

Like a glory within my breast. 


All day long the Presence lingered, 
All day long he stayed with me, 

And we sailed in perfect calmness 
O’er a very troubled sea. 


Other ships were blown and battered, 
Other ships were sore distressed, 
But the winds that seemed to drive them, 

Brought to us a peace and rest! 


Then I thought of other mornings, 
With a keen remorse of mind, 

When I too had loosed the moorings, 
With the Presence left behind. 


So I think I know the secret, 
Learned from many a troubled way: 

You must seek him in the morning 
If you want him through the day. 


—Ralph S. Cushman. 
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announcing the glad tidings. Thus, in one 
way or another, the younger generation by 
word of mouth, by published flattery, by 
the hopeless imbecility of a good many par- 
ents and generally by a kind of slavish ac- 
quiescence in everything they say or do, 
on the part of their elders, have come to 
believe that they can get away with any- 
thing. Certainly murder. The statistical 
sharks tell us that most of the crimes com- 
mitted in this country are by young fel- 
lows, from sixteen to twenty. 

Joseph Collins blandly remarks in his 
book, “Taking the Literary Pulse:” “Mr. 
Shedwood Anderson has now passed the 
creative years of his life: he is forty-six. 
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Anything he will do from now on will be a 
rehash of what he has thought and done.” 

Well, Boys, brace up. Ibsen wrote his 
“Doll’s House” at fifty-one. Bernard Shaw, 
who was born in 1856, wrote his “Joan” 
within the past few years. If you don’t 
think that is creative work, then go back 
to his “Doctor’s Dilemma” and “Fanny’s 
First Play,” both written after fifty. Mo- 
liere wrote his “Tartufe” at forty-six. 
Wordsworth, if we may take the word of 
his best critics, did his best work between 
forty and fifty and his “Prelude,” which is 
by far the work of his greatest maturity, 
was written much later. 


Would anybody dare state that “Robin- 
son Crusoe” is not a work of the creative 
imagination? Certainly one of the great- 
est. Be shocked when I tell you that De- 
foe did not begin it until he was fifty-five, 
taking apparently four years to write it. 
Can anyone doubt that Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is one of the greatest works of 
the creative imagination? There is some 
doubt as to the exact date of writing, but 
certainly he did not begin it until after 
thirty-eight (probably later) and the sec- 
ond part was not published until he was 
fifty-six. Charles Dickens did his best no- 
ticeable work when he was twenty-four. 
But his “Tale of Two Cities,” which is 
acknowledged to be one of his greatest 
books, was written when he was over forty- 
five. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address may not 
be considered a creative effort by some of 
our present-day intellectuals. Yet for 
brevity, restraint, singleness of design, and 
completion of thought and expression it is 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
pieces of oratory of all time. He composed 
it at fifty-four. 

The fact is that beneath the mask of this 
jazz-loving, sport-loving, complacent, over- 
smart, patronizing, and spiritually thin 
younger generation, we have to dig too hard 
to get at their real selves. We owe it to 
them and to ourselves to throw aside per- 
sonal ease and if necessary to give up our 
salaries as educators, in order to find out 
what is the matter. Our men teachers are 
often self-sacrificing enough, but not big 
enough. 

One of the specific reasons why I write 
this article is that some few years ago (I 
was something or other over fifty then) I 
was taken aside by a friend of mine about 
my own age and told that we were both 
back numbers. “These young people,” he 
said, almost bursting into tears, “are tak- 
ing our places. We are through, and don’t 
know it. We only make asses of ourselves 
when we try to carry on.” 

Up to that moment I had been so busy 
that such a thought had never occurred to 
me. Overcome with a sense of shame at 
my impudence in being alive, I determined 
to learn the truth. Staggering home from 
the interview I called a family conference. 

“Boys and girls,” I said, “tell me the 
fatal truth. Am I a back number? From 


this time forth, will you support me in the 
comfort and indeed luxury with which | 
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have more or less surrounded you during 
your tempestuous careers?” 

“Good gracious!” they exclaimed, “no 
such luck! You’ll live to be a hundred.” 
The thought that the time had approached 
when they could no longer wheedle a few 
dollars from the Old Boy in emergencies 
which were always coming along gave them 
all a sinking spell. Then they rallied and 
gave me a rousing cheer. 

The tragedy of youth is one of the most 
moving spectacles of the present period. 
In thus issuing a definite challenge to our 
younger generation, I am not making 
sweeping condemnatory charge, or indict- 
ment, I am reporting a pronounced tenden- 
cy which should be properly understood, 
none more so than by these young smarties 
themselves. They will discover that what 
they think is new and important was 
thrown into the discard before Solomon got 
off some of his celebrated bromides; that 
their own opinions about Art, Literature, 
God, women, and their elders all had to be 
turned down successively by each younger 
generation that preceded them and that, by 
and large, no substitute has yet been dis- 
covered for character, and that character is 
maintained only by hard work, honesty, 
persistence, obedience, humility, and moral 
courage. At present this younger genera- 
tion of ours, making due allowances, is 
somewhat out of hand. 

Who is to blame? 
body. 

We elder boys are to blame when we let 
these youngsters put over too much on us; 
and also (I speak from observation and 


Everybody and no- 
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guilt) from too much trying to imitate 
some of their didoes. Our educational sys- 
tem is to blame when making it too easy to 
learn things which cannot be learned too 
easily. Our newspapers and motion pic- 
ture promoters are to blame for making 
crime too alluring and individual irrespon- 
sibility just a nice sort of game for all to 
play at. 

On the whole, the real trouble is not that 
we go out too much after money, but that 
we think money will carry us farther than 
it can. 

I see no objection to being well off. I 
believe in being well off. 


I see no objection in young people having 
a good time, keeping themselves fit through 
exercise and sports and certain adventures. 

I see great objection, on the part of 
too many, in thinking that money will buy 
us much more than shelter and food and 
clothes and transportation, and the occa- 
sional removal by operations of some part 
of our insides. Beautiful objects of art, 
nature in its fullest splendor and expres- 
sion, music, wonderful poetry, moments of 
tranquility—all these things and more are 
quite free. We overlook them too much be- 
cause we have the idea that we can buy so 
many artificial substitutes. 

Boys and girls, it can’t be done. 

The modern petting party is no substi- 
tute for the old-fashioned courting bee. Let 
us drag out the poor old simple life from 
its consecrated, cobwebbed retreat and look 
it over again. It’s good stuff, believe me. 
—The Dearborn Independent. 


Teddy Lands a Big Job 


A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
(All Rights Reserved) 


to let me go today, for I could have done 

the carrots tomorrow and I told him that 
I would. Now there will not be another cir- 
cus until two years from this summer.” 

It did seem that Daddy Bear had been 
rather severe in his punishment on this 
particular day when, as Teddy suggested, 
the carrots could have been attended to on 
the morrow or even, if need be, a week from 
that day. But Daddy Bear had good rea- 
sons for denying Teddy his trip to the city 
to see the great circus, and although he 
was of a moderate temperament usually, yet 
this day he did what, to many, might have 
appeared rather a hard form of discipline. 

Teddy had been told to thin out the 
carrots and to be sure to not leave more 
than five in any bunch or cluster. He started 
in well and for the first four or five rows 
he did splendidly, but after that he got in 
a hurry, or else thought that Daddy would 
not notice, for he pulled in a hit or miss sort 
of fashion; and if there were only three in 
the bunch, he sometimes would pull two of 
them, and where there were ten or twelve, 


| DON’T care I think Daddy was mean not 


he would perhaps thin out four or five and 
leave eight or ten in the cluster. 

Daddy happened over to the field just as 
he was finishing and discovered the irregu- 
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larity and declared that Teddy would have 
te do the job all over the next day—and 
that next day was the day of the circus. Per- 
haps if it had been the first time that Teddy 
had slighted his work, Daddy Bear might 
have been more lenient. But somehow Teddy 
had a little trait in his make-up that 
prompted him at times to think that any old 
way of doing things was good enough. 

That very year he had dropped sometimes 
four, sometimes eight, and sometimes two 
kernels of corn in the hill. When the cu- 
cumbers came up they plainly revealed that 
some of the hills had been planted four feet 
apart and some had six feet between the 
hills, others had eight, and two or three of 
them had an area of ten feet apart in which 
to stretch themselves. 

Mamma Bear had not been feeling well 
the past few weeks and Teddy had helped 
Daddy about the housework. Right here 
he had shown some of that trait which 
seemed to be to do things as easily and 
quickly as possible without considering 
whether they were well done or not. 

Daddy Bear had discovered not a few of 
the dishes that had to be washed over, and 
Mamma Bear had gone to get her big iron 
pot to use for dinner, and twice she had 
found it still wet with the water standing 
in it where Teddy had neglected to wipe it 
dry. 

She made him do the dusting all over 
because he had slighted the lower chair 
rounds and had failed to touch the legs of 
the big table. And then when he dusted up 
the floor it revealed plainly where his brush 
had not gone or where it had gone, either 
angle from which one cared to view it. 

Time and again Daddy Bear had remon- 
strated, and even the teacher at school had 
taken Teddy to task for half finishing his 
papers. Sometimes he would forget to put 
down the answers and sometimes his name, 
and sometimes he would skip an example, 
not because he did not know how, but simply 
because he was not careful to have things 
exact. 

He had been saving his money all the 
spring to go to the circus and he and the 
other wood boys had planned a gala day 
down to the big city. Today he had toiled 
at the carrots, and the greater part of it he 
had been crying over his disappointment. 

It was late in the afternoon when he sat 
down under the juniper to rest for a few 
minutes and while there, whether it was this 
particular incident or whether it was the 
doing of things over so many times in the 
past, we do not know, but this much is cer- 
tain, he resolved that never again would 
any school paper or any of the farm work 
ever be given to him to do over. He had 
had his fill, and take as long as it might or 
miss whatever he would, from this time on 
things would be done right, and that the 
first time. 

Daddy Bear was away that evening, and 
so he helped his mamma with the dishes 
and she noticed that every dish was as dry 
as could be and she spoke to Teddy about 
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how well he had done his work. Teddy 
thanked her for her compliment and said 
something about the fact that that was the 
kind of work she could look for from him in 
the future. He didn’t intend to do any more 
jobs over if he could help it. 

His marks at school went up with a bound 
and the teacher thought that he could easily 
skip a grade if he wanted to do so. 

It was soon after he had finished his school 
life that a large advertisement appeared in 
the woods paper asking for help that was 
truly reliable. The pay was far above that 
which was usually offered for such work 
and Teddy wrote a letter asking for the 
position. He was invited to come to the 
laboratory of the company at nine o’clock 
the next Monday to take a test with other 
applicants for the situation. The best 
qualified, it was understood, was to receive 
the position. 

Teddy was rather scared when he came to 
the big plant and the great big laboratory 
with all sorts of glass bottles and other in- 
struments which seemed so queer to him. 
He had not been used to such things and 
his heart rather went down in his boots. He 
almost went away before taking the test at 
all. On second thought, however, he con- 
sidered he had nothing to lose, and then 
again he would like to see what was really 
in him for doing this kind of work. 

It was rather a long test and was some- 
thing of this nature: 

13 drops of No. 1 on No. 9 shelf. 


31 drops of No. 9 on No. 1 shelf. 
9 drops of No. 31 on No. 18 shelf. 


There must have been at least ten or 
twelve of these formulas and they were to 
be used in exact order as given on the slip 
handed to the boys. 

One of the bears said he was going to 
put the drops in the most convenient way, 
for he didn’t see what difference it would 
make so long as a fellow got the drops all 
in. It was a sorry looking mess he had, 
however, when he handed his bottle to the 
superintendent. Several of the boys thought 
there was no need about being exact con- 
cerning the number of drops so long as they 
came within three or four drops of the 
amount called for. 

They all finished before Teddy and one 
or two of them were not amiss about pass- 
ing remarks that the boss would not care 
for any such slow poke, and he might as 
well,quit first as last. One of his additions 
foamed so much that it took several min- 
utes before he could add the others. 


Of course he might have got a bigger 
bottle, but he thought that perhaps it would 
not do to add any more until the froth had 
subsided. Fifteen minutes after the others 
had finished, he took up a clear liquid to the 
superintendent. As he handed it in, he re- 
marked something about not being used to 
handling such formulas and that all he had 
looked to be clear water, and he guessed he 
was not much of a success at such jobs. 

The superintendent made reply, the sub- 
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stance of which was to the effect that there 
were certain things which took time, and to 
hurry them always spelled failure. He told 
him that the most expert man could not do 
the task assigned in less than an hour and 
half and that he was but ten minutes be- 
yond that time, so he guessed he was not 
so slow as he might think at first. He told 
him that he had noticed he had taken each 
formula in order and even if he had not 
seen him, the results would show it. 

“The finished prescription calls for an 
absolutely clear product such as you have 
brought,” said the superintendent. “If you 
had added a single drop too much of any 
you could not have obtained this result. 
You see that not one of these others are 
clear. Some are nearly so, but not perfect. 
In this business we must have exactness to 
the ninth degree, and when the formula 
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NEARER MY GOD TO THEE 


STANDING lonely on a corner 
One bleak, chill, November day, 

Just a proud and haughty scorner 

Who had wandered far astray, 

I heard a strain of music sweet 

From somewhere come to me— 

An angel echo from the street, 


Of “Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Strangely touched, yet still a scorner 
Deigning not to look around, 
There | stood upon the corner 
Gripped intensely by the sound. 
“Though like a wanderer, the 
down,” 
Thus myself it made me see 
While still I listened with afrom 
To the strains of “‘Nearer to Thee.” 


sun gone 


Sweeter then its plaintive calling 
"Rose above the crowding throng 
‘Till my haughty spirit, falling, 

Bade me seek the singer of the song. 
On a broken box | found him, 

Bent and old, he could not see, 

Yet while darkness spread around him 


Singing, ‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Then the last sweet verse he started 
Of “There let the way appear,” 
And a scorner, broken hearted, 

Lost his pride within a tear; 

For it seemed that I might never 
Close beside the Master ge, 

So that I could sing forever 

That dear song of ‘Nearer to Thee.” 


Yet I prayed to him to guide me 

‘Til ‘‘the way might there appear, 
Steps to heaven”’ close beside me 
Keeping me forever near. 

Then an echo, “Mercy given,”’ 

Came from somewhere unto me 

And a soul that long had striven 
Whispered, “Nearer My God to Thee.”’ 


—Western Recorder. 
QY GFA, CF. , da ODDS 


calls for a clean dish, an almost clean dish 
will not suffice. For example, this bear’s 
bottle is not clear, I should judge because 
he failed to have his test tube perfectly dry 
when he poured in the liquid. He had to 
wash the measure and then neglected to 
wipe it dry as the formula demands. The 
lack of doing things right may cost us many 
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thousands of dollars and endanger the lives 
of our workmen. 

“The job is yours, and because you have 
done this delicate formula in such good time 
and with such clearness, the firm is ready 
to offer you a thousand dollars a year more 
than we announced in the advertisement, 
and if you can continue to do things as 
thoroughly as you have done this, your rise, 
I am positive, will be rapid, for we have 
plenty of room for men who have been 
schooled in the art of doing things exactly.” 

That night when Teddy reached home 
about the first thing he did after telling 
about landing his big job was to throw his 
arms around Daddy Bear’s neck and, with 
tears running down his cheeks, he said, “Oh 
Daddy, I’m so glad now you kept me home 
from the circus and made me thin the car- 
rots over again. It was an awful bitter 
lesson, but I’ve learned that almost is not 
good enough when perfectness can be ob- 
tained at the same price or nearly so.” 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


On Applying the Gospel 

N leaving the church after listening to a 

preacher of some prominence, a friend 
remarked: “That was an interesting and in- 
structive sermon, but somehow the preacher 
failed to drive his message home.” We be- 
lieve that this expresses what very many 
people feel is a weakness in much of the 
preaching of today. The preacher may or 
may not be intellectually strong and force- 
ful; but whatever his natural gifts and en- 
dowments may be, no message of the gospel 
can be said to be complete which is lacking 
in applicatory force. The very purpose or 
aim of the sermon is to bring the truths of 
the gospel to bear upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. It must, therefore, be more 
than an exposition of the Word, more than 
a discussion of principles drawn from the 
Word, certainly more than a lecture on 
present day events and tendencies more or 
less remotely related to the Word. It must 
be a message drawn in such manner from 
the Word of God as to reach the understand- 
ing and the deeper emotions of the soul and 
make an impact upon the will. It must be 
alive to the spiritual longings afd needs of 
men and so extract a message from the 
Word as to relate it directly and with spirit- 
ual unction and applicatory force as to up- 
lift those longings and meet those needs.— 
The Lutheran. 


G2 


There is a statue called “The Two Ambi- 
tions” by one of the world’s greatest sculp- 
tors. Two figures are depicted. One sits 
on a throne with a jeweled crown on his 
head, and about him are ranged a group 
of servants proffering all the things that his 
selfish nature craves. The other figure is 
that of a young man of athletic built hold- 
ing to a rock and reaching down into a rag- 
ing sea to pull up a brother who is in mortal 
danger. These figures represent two ambi- 
tions—selfishness and _ service.—Selected. 














When I Grow Up 


Of all the kinds of folks I see, 
What sort, I wonder, will I be? 
Not cold and careless, full of scorn. 
I’d be a sunbeam, bright and warm. 


So now, I’ll shine around my home, 

With smiles and songs, and kindness shown; 
Learn how to comfort them that mourn, 
Or hew to lift some burden borne. 


They most are loved who others bless, 

They, too, most happiness possess: 

A life in serving God and man 

Finds pleasures which no other can. 
—Exchange. 


Donald’s Vacation 
By Hilda Richmond 
ONALD was very happy when he heard 
that Bobby and Betty, the twins, were to 
go with Aunt Jane to grandmother’s for a 
whole week and later he was to go to the 
farm when they were not there. “Mamma, 
it will be such a nice time for me to go 
places without Bobby or Betty,” he said. 
“Last week I had to take Betty to Ruth’s 
party and then go after her when it was 
over, and Bobby is always teasing to go 
with me unless I go while he is having a 
nap.” 

Donald might have been called a little boy 
himself if it had not been for the four-year- 
old twins, but he had to be big brother to 
them and sometimes when the children 
teased him a great deal he said he was glad 
when school began in the fall. 

“Well, dear, the children do tease a good 
deal,” said his mother, “but you are my 
big boy anc I depend upon you so much. 
Last week when you took Betty to the party 
I never worried a bit for I knew you would 
watch the corners and keep her from fall- 
ing down and getting her new dress soiled. 
Now we will try to see how many nice 
things we can crowd into your week’s vaca- 
tion from looking after the twins to pay you 
for being so faithful.” 

So Donald had a picnic in the back yard 
for his chums, and a drive with Uncle Joe 
to Greenfield where they had dinner in a 
big hotel, and a party at Jimmy Vincent’s 
grove, and dinner at Aunt Julia’s where he 
ate so much chicken and cake that he really 
felt uncomfortable all afternoon. Thus the 
days passed quickly. And then one day 
John Horner said something that set him to 
thinking. 

“If Bobby and Betty were at home you’d 
be right in it, Donald,” said John. “Mrs. 
Gordon is going to give a party tomorrow 
for little Dicky Best who is visiting her. It’s 
going to be the biggest and nicest party you 
ever saw. She asked my sister to come over 
and help with the games. They are going to 
have ice cream in hearts and stars and 
flowers and the cakes are coming from the 
city. My! I wish I had a little brother 
or sister that I had to take there. Don’t 
you remember that time you and I took 
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The Children 


Bobby to Mrs. Clifford’s and she made us 
come in and eat three dishes of ice cream 
apiece! A fellow alone can’t have any fun.” 

“I never thought of that,” said Donald 
slowly. “I guess it is pretty nice to have 
little brothers and sisters. It’s been kind 
of lonely without Bobby and Betty.” 

But that very evening the twins came 
home. They had been lonely too and were 
glad to come home two days early. John 
jumped for joy. “Now I’ll help you take the 
twins to the party and I’ll go with you after 
them,” he said. 


Mrs. Brown wondered why Donald wished 
to be washed up very clean and to have on a 
clean suit, for all he had to do was to take 
the twins to the Gordon gate and leave them, 
and she also wondered why he did not 
grumble at having to leave his play to go 
for them when the clock struck five. If she 
could have looked on the side lawn where 
Mrs. Gordon was setting out a tray with 
beautiful little cakes and pink ice cream in 
the shape of'bells for John and Donald while 
the twins were finishing the last game 
with the other children she might not have 
been so surprised. 

“Did vcu have a nice vacation, Donnie, 
while we were away?” asked Betty snug- 
gling a warm little hand in that of her big 
brother. 

“Yes, very nice,” said Donald, “but I’m 
glad you are home.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


A Pantry Missionary 


EBBY had just heard a splendid mission- 

ary address. As she listened she yearned 
to go across the sea and carry the message. 
She would even like tc take up work in the 
home field. But she couldn’t do either; she 
was needed at home. 

She frowned a little as she washed the 
breakfast dishes. She supposed all her life 
she would have to do humble tasks—little 
things that did not count. Just then moth- 
er came into the kitchen. “Dear,” she said, 
“Mrs. King’s baby has been taken ill, and 
she has sent for me to come over. I can 
depend upon ycu to get the dinner if I am 
not back?” 

“Yes, mother,” Debby replied. 

Mother gave her a kiss. “You are always 
my faithful girl.” 

The next moment mother went on her 
way; but as Debby put away the cups and 
saucers, she said to herself: “I’m just burn- 
ing to do something. I can’t go across the 
ocean, and there’s no place for me on the 
home field. I must do something. What 
shall it be?” 

All at once her face cleared. “That pan- 
try,” she whispered. “It has been needing 
a cleaning for ever so long. If I can’t be a 
foreign missionary or a home missionary, 
maybe I can be a pantry missionary.” 

For two hours Debby worked in that pan- 
try. It was hard work, and her back ached 
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and her arms grew weary. But at the end 
of that time she stocd back and regarded 
her finished work. Clean paper had been 


put on freshly scrubbed shelves. Every dish 
had been washed and the pots and pans 
shone. 

She smiled. How pleased mother would 
be! She stood there a moment enjoying the 
change she had brought about in the old, 
disordered pantry. 

“I’m only a pantry missicnary,” she whis- 
pered; “but no one can say that I’m not 
needed. I really believe, after a hard job 
like that, that I could make up a little poe- 
try.” 

She thought a moment, and then she re- 
peated softly— 


I cannot go across the seas to tell the old, old story: 
I cannot work in the fields at home for his great cause 


and glory. 
So many things I’d like to do for my great elder 
Brother ; 
But all that’s given to me is to clean the pantry for 
my mother. ; 
She smiled. “After all, a pantry mis- 


sionary ought to be included in the list. 
Some one has to do it.”—The Christian Ad- 
vocate (England). 


The Acorn Chair 


ABY was sitting in her little new oak 
chair she had received for her birthday. 

“When that little chair was an acorn, it 
never, never would have dreamed that some 
day a little red-headed girl would sit in it,” 
I said to her. 

Baby’s eyes popped wide _ cpen. “An 
acorn? My chair an acorn?” She looked 
at me and laughed, for, you see, she thought 
it was a joke. 

“Yes, that chair was an acorn once,” I re- 
peated. “And I’ll just give you a history 
of that chair’s life, for it has lived a long, 
long time, though not always as a chair, it 
is true. One day an acorn fell from an oak 
tree to the ground and was buried under 
some leaves, and, bless you, it took root. 
Then it did just like it was a seed, and it 
began to grow and grow till it was a tree. 
A great big oak tree it was then, not an 
acorn any longer, and it had taken a great 
many years, too, to grow to be such a tree. 
It was such a fine tree. Some men admired 
it one day, and what do you think they did?” 

Baby shook her head. 

“Why, they cut it down and hauled it off 
to a sawmill. Then this tree was cut up or 
sawed into lumber. So, you see, it wasn’t a 
tree any longer, but now it was lumber, and 
it was shipped to a factory. Then at this 
factory it was cut and sawed and hammered 
and glued till it wasn’t lumber any more, but 
a dear, comfortable little chair. It took yet 
another trip and was sent to the store here, 
where your father bought it for you, and 
here you sit in it.” 

“My! All the names and trips this chair 
had before it was a chair!” said baby. Then 
she laughed and added: “And I am in an 
acorn.” 

“Yes, and you are sitting up in a tree,” 
I said, “and then you are sitting on scme 
lumber, and yet all the while you are in a 
dear little oak chair.”—Child’s Hour. 
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Communications 


A Plea for the Christian Spirit 

The July issue of The Christian Union 
Quarterly quotes a paragraph from your 
periodical which contains these words: “Dr. 
Cadman, with an eye of a statesman and 
prophet, both of which he is, clearly dis- 
cerns the fact that no nation, least of all a 
republic like ours, can long endure if its 
various classes and races and religions be- 
gin warring each other or fomenting these 
suspicions and hatreds out of which wars 
inevitably come.” 

A moment’s refiection will convince any 
person that Dr. Cadman cannot be chal- 
lenged. He expresses an irrefutable Truth. 
This being so, is our country safe? Is there 
not social and religious hatred in our coun- 
try? See what confusion there is among 
Christians. 

Is there no danger seen in the antipathy 
which the white man has for his Negro 
brother? 

Should there be more harmony among 
non-Catholics, Jews, and Catholics? 

The Christian and public press should do 
its utmost to prevent the storm. 

R. VERNIMONT, Catholic Priest. 

Denton, Texas. 


A Higher Question Than Prohibition 


I desire to thank you for the compre- 
hensive summary in The Herald of July 29 
of Senator Borah’s address at the Presby- 
terian General Assembly on “Nullification.” 
Most of the quotations from that and other 
temperance addresses I have run across in 
the church press have done the Senator in- 
jury and to an extent misled their readers 
by making him seem to regard the prohibi- 
tion as settled, and efforts to change law 
as treasonable. This is done by confining 
quotations to excoriation by the Senator of 
the traffic in intoxicants. 


To my surprise, for the first time I find 
his attitude based in the theory that there 
is a more important evil than even the 
liquor question involved in the matter. He 
is in accord with my own idea that there is 
a higher power than the Constitution itself 
—the people—who by regular methods pre- 
scribed in that instrument may change it. 
In that theory there is little room for dis- 
agreement. 


To the close student of constitutional his- 
tory it must seem strange that the provision 
for amendment lacks the safeguard thrown 
about the Constitution itself. The Consti- 
tution was distasteful to those believing in 
a democracy, and the followers of Jefferson 
demanded a popular expression of the vot- 
ers of the respective colonies on approval. 
For this reason the matter was left to such 
expression or by delegate convention with 
that issue especially involved. 


Even then there was danger of rejection, 
but Jefferson, then in Paris, advised his fol- 
lowers to so battle as to secure approval by 
nine States, the minimum set for union, 
and rejection by four, until the question of 
interpretation could be considered in Con- 
gress. 


Then was fought the battle between the 
opposing theories of national power and 
State sovereignty in the presentation and 
approval of the “American Bill of Rights,” 
among them that Article which reserves to 
the States all powers not specifically in- 
vested in Congress. Of course sumptuary 
legislation is one of the powers thus re- 
served. 

The individual rights which have also 
been the cause of the emasculation of the 


Volstead Act in some respects by the courts 
are also contained in that bill of rights. 


Mr. Borah is aiming at the highest in 
the gift of the States. You see, there is less 
between us in fundamentals than in prin- 
ciple. 

As to nullification, permit me to charge 
every Congress with it in some instance; 
and today Senator Borah and his colleagues 
stand indicted for nullification of the Con- 
stitutional mandate for decennial reappor- 
tionment of the House of Representatives 
according to population. 

T. WOODRUFF. 

Dearborn, Michigan. 


The Age-old Conflict 


The trouble with religious thought and 
the Church is that religionists follow the 
scholar and the student in their tunneling 
into the great unknown for facts in their 
effort to understand the great plan of 
things. Then when the student and scientist 
have discovered a beautiful room in the 
“cave” they are exploring, the religionist 
finally reluctantly moves in, and views with 
awe and wonder this new evidence of God’s 
work, and immediately concludes that this is 
the sum total of God’s achievement. They 
erect an altar right there and start into 
praising God for giving us such a wonderful 
room in which to live and to worship. They 
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hold this place to be sacred and holy, and 
believe that to think otherwise is heresy— 
that real religion is to come into this holy 
place with sufficient awe and reverence, and 
that only by this manner do we rightly serve 
God. 

The student and scientist stand by until 
that first service thanking God is over, and 
then start on hunting for other rooms to the 
cave. The religionist remains behind and 
reasons himself into the conclusion that God 
Almighty really meant this room where they 
now worship to be the abiding place for 
God’s chosen for all time. In a short time 
the student and scientist return toil worn 
and soiled from their labors to report other 
rooms far ahead which are still more beauti- 
ful and awe-inspiring and that indicate a 
still further extension of the cave and still 
other rooms in God’s universe of wonders. 
This discovery violates the assumption that 
had been made and also entails a little men- 
tal energy of readjusted thought; so when 
the people who frequent the altar want to 
change to the new place and there build 
another altar, a fight is precipitated be- 
tween those who are satisfied and those who 
are ever delving into the great unknown for 
more and more of God’s great plan. It isa 
struggle that is as old as time and has al- 
ways been experienced in the progress of 
the’human race. It will ever be with us. 
But it is a great pleasure to commune with 
those intrepid “knights” whose faces are 
continually turned upward and forward. 

A. F. Sims. 

Howard, Kansas. 


: From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
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London, 
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Island and Massachusetts Conference 
22—With a conse- 
service the like of which I have 
seldom attended, the seventh World’s Con- 
vention of Christian Endeavor came to a 
close last evening about nine-thirty. Today 
the nearly five thousand delegates and friends 
are scattering—some to other parts of the 
United Kingdom; others to France, Germany, 
and other European countries; still others are 
returning to the States on Saturday. The 
Convention was a reminder to the church and 
the world that there are in many countries— 
for thirty nations were represented in that 
great convention—thousands of young people 
who are ready and willing to be used as the 
vanguard of Christian service and enterprise. 
One felt a keen interest in all this youthful 
earnestness, and a strong desire that it 
should have the best leadership available. 
To the writer “Inspirational” leadership is 
evidently forthcoming, and it is by no means 
to be despised. A great welcome was ac- 
corded to the delegates by the Arehbishop of 
Canterbury. As an old man in his seventy- 
ninth year he felt. he said, “how important 
it was that the young people should fill the 
places of the older men. They had a trust 
given to them of a unique character at ‘a 
unique time.” A message from the King and 
Queen in reply to the greetings of the con- 
vention, sent before the address given by the 
archbishop, was read by Rev. Herbert Halli- 
well, Convention Secretary. In his plea for 
higher Christian ideals, the Rt. Hon. Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks, Bart, P. C. M. P. Home 
Secretary, urged a rededication of the young 
and old alike for unselfish Christian living 
throughout the world. Among the many 
cablegrams and messages read at the opening 
session, none received greater applause than 
that from China. It read as_ follows: 
“Twenty-five Chinese Christian Endeavorers 
send greetings and believe that Jesus Christ 
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is the only hope for China.” The Bishop of 
London’s breezy brotherliness won the hearts 
of every one. They cheered again and again 
his emphatic references to peace and temper- 
ance. In this report mention cannot be made 
of all who took part, but reference must be 
made to the convention sermon by Rev. J. A. 
Hutton, D. D. Using for his text Psalm 80, 
his theme was, “We Will Not Go Back.” 
Said he, ‘We have all got to select from the 
facts of life. If you make up your mind that 
life is a rotten thing, you will find ten thous- 
sand facts to confirm that idea; but if you 
conceive of life a fine thing, a great thing, 
you will also find plenty to confirm that con- 
ception.” <A great ovation was accorded Mr. 
Lloyd George, as he spoke upon “The Youth 
of the World for Peace and Good-will.” “I 
was one of those,” he said, who had to bear 
the responsibility of sending the young men 
into the war; that is why today I am an 
earnest advocate of peace. What has to be 
achieved is the substitution of organized 
justice for organized violence. For the sub- 
stitution of ordered and organized justice for 
force and violence two things are requisite— 
arbitration on all issues and disarmament.” 
Perhaps later I may report a little more of 
the doings of the convention including ad- 
dresses by Ramsey MacDonald, Dr. Ira 
Landrith, and others. 
Edwin J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, August 4—The an- 
nual lawn party and sale given under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid was held on the 
lawn of Mr. and Mrs. Winfield Tobey Wed- 
nesday evening, July 21. The evening was a 
perfect one for the occasion, the attendance 
was good, a pleasant time was enjoyed by 
all, and the sales tables were well patronized. 
The ladies in charge were well pleased with 
the results and thank all who so kindly 
helped make this event so successful. — The 
annual Sunday-school picnic this year was 
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held in a new location for us—Rands Grove, 
Rye, N. H.—on Saturday, July 24, conveyance 
being made by bus and auto. The start was 
made from home about nine-thirty, the trip 
to the grove being enjoyed by all. At noon 
the merry party was enlarged by the arrival 
of our men toilers from the local Navy Yard 
when a sumptuous feed was enjoyed by all. 
The afternoon all too quickly passed in 
diversified pleasure, and on the arrival home 
the verdict of all was, “The end of a perfect 
day.” — It is with pleasure we note a change 
in the seating arrangement of our church in 
favor of the Junior Department of our Sun- 
day-school. Realizing as we do that the Sun- 
day-school of today is the church of tomor- 
row, we proudly lift our hats to them, ever 
holding ourselves ready to assist them at any 
time in any way. — It was with deep regret 
we learned of the death of Dr. L. E. Follans- 
bee at the hospital in Des Moines. While 
the genial Doctor was pastor of the Court 
St. Church in Portsmouth, N. H., he was a 
frequent visitor here, where his name will 
ever be kindly spoken of as a valiant soldier 
of the Cross of Christ, ever loyal to his God, 
his church, denomination, and to his fellow- 
men.—Amee. 
DELAWARE 

Dover, August 2—Last summer, People’s 
Christian Church held a_ very successful 
Daily Vacation Church School which was at- 
tended by our own Sunday-school children 
and by children from all the Protestant Sun- 
day-schools in town. But realizing that “In 
Union There Is Strength,” I submitted the 
proposition of a “Community Daily Vacation 
Church School” to one of our more co-oper- 
ative pastors for this year, and so early last 
fall he and I began talking and agitating the 
project. The four largest churches in Dover 
felt the advisability of promoting a Com- 
munity Daily Vacation Church School rather 
than each church conducting its individual 
school, as more efficient teachers could be 
secured, and more expert supervision could 
be provided than any individual church could 
do. The project was a success from every 
standpoint. An experienced supervisor was 
secured from Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education, each church provided an 
experienced principal for one of the depart- 
ments, and each church provided three 
teachers, the plan being that no two workers 
from the same church would be in any one 
department. The beginners Department used 
the Baptist Church Sunday-school building, 
the Primary Department used the People’s 
“hristian Church Sunday-school building. The 
Junior Department was in the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Intermediate Department was 
in the Methodist Church. It was the first 
thoroughgoing community project ever 
launched in Dover, so the people declared, 
and the first time in many years when the 
churches united in a wholehearted way in a 
union program. The pastors constituted the 
committee that directed the work, and the 
fellowship was most delightful. The first 
week, the pastors visited in turn each de- 
partment to meet with the faculty in their 
devotional period and later to meet with the 
children in their worship period. An ex- 
cellent faculty of trained teachers was 
secured, and the superintendent, Miss Clear- 
waters, of Dr. Athearn’s School, proved to 
be the last word in proficiency. Each church 
assumed its apportionment of the responsibil- 
ity in providing the money to pay the super- 
intendent, the principals of the different de- 
partments, and the teachers. I have come in 
touch with a number of local church vaca- 
tion schools and with community vacation 
schools, but I believe the Dover Community 
Vacation Church School this year was the 
most efficient I have ever seen. Any group of 
churches in any town or city can do better 
work along this line together than they can 
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Those “Doubts” of Youth 


UST young people give up their Christian faith when they accept 
the scientific teachings of our schools? Many parents think so, 
and are greatly disturbed when they find their son or daughter 


‘believing in evolution and other such teachings of the schools. And 


many young people have been led to believe that they will either have to 
give up what they have been taught by their scientific instructors in 
high school and college or else give up their Bibles. What both parent 
and child have needed is a little careful guidance and balanced thinking. 

Mr. Robert A. Doan, one of the most prominent lay speakers at 
some of the great interdenominational religious gatherings, was one 
of the favorites at the great student conference at Evanston last winter 
and is a member of the Evanston Continuation Committee and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of that organization. Speaking to this 
point, he says: 

How I wish “Thinking Through,” by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, had appeared 
sooner. Many times have I been baffled when parents have come to me in 
concern about their children in college who were speaking in a language the 
parents could not understand and about which they were alarmed. In a single 
conversation it was impossible to reassure them. A book like this which blinks 
no present day situation nor tries to straddle or evade the issues of a new 
day would have been a fine thing for such troubled parents. I hail its advent 
as a real help to those of us who want to follow our children as far as our 
limited background will allow. 

And I think, too, it will have a balancing effect upon many a youth who 
finds himself in a wilderness of doubt. It does not try to say all that could be 
said, but has a way of showing the uselessness of mere controversy and at the 
same time making it clear that Christianity dare not avoid the same test that 
all truth must endure. This book will help the young man to know that all is 
not lost when he can no longer see eye to eye with his boyhood teachers. It 
will make him courageous in the face of new discoveries and enable him to 
hold on to eternal verities while his traditions slip away. 


RoBeRT A. DOAN. 


Dr. Fred Eastman, the author of two of the most noted mission 
study books for yéung people, formerly managing editor of ‘‘Christian 
Work’’ and now an associate editor of ‘‘The Christian Century,” was 
for years thrown into most intimate and confidential relations with col- 
lege youth through the position which he occupied on one of the boards 
of the Presbyterian Church. He puts it this way: 

Others have expressed their admiration and gratitude over this book for 
the help it brought to them. I would join them. But to my mind the greatest 
value of this book is that of reconciler between fathers and sons who gaze 
helplessly at each other over a widening theological gulf. Father thunders and 
pleads in behalf of the religious views of another day; son shakes his head 
and wishes father could understand what has been going on in his inner 
experience. Well, son, give father this book. It will say what you want to 
say, and in persuasive sincerity and eloquence. 


FRED EASTMAN. 


Still a third unusually competent judge is Professor Frank D. 
Slutz, the founder of the noted Moraine Park School at Dayton. He 
has distinguished himself by his understanding of childhood and youth 
and as an instructor in religious thinking. His lectures on religious 
themes at the Y. M. C. A. have been a real achievement, drawing to- 
gether and holding week after week many hundred men, especially of 
the virile young type. He speaks of the book thus: 

I speak sincerely and frankly when I say I am delighted with “Thinking 
Through.” I do indeed believe that the book will be a sound and inspiring help, 


not only to young people, but to all who are puzzled in these days when the 
“How” and the “Who” are so easily confused in the minds of earnest people. 


FRANK D. SLUTzZ. 


Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25. 


Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
for one year for $2.30. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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individually. The smaller churches that did 
not care to assume financial responsibility in 
promoting the project were cordially invited 
to send the boys and girls of their Sunday- 
school to the Community Church School, — 
The enterprise had a wonderful reaction in 
the whole community. A better religious 
atmosphere prevails and a wholesome spirit 
of co-operation among the churches seems 
more and more in evidence.—R. C. Helfen- 
stein, Pastor. 
ILLINOIS 

Garrett, August 3—We have just arrived 
home from Louisville where we conducted our 
Daily Vacation Bible School. We met each 
morning at Louisville from nine until eleven, 
and then in the afternoon we drove out to 
Hord where we again met with the children 
from two until four in the afternoon. We 
were assisted by Brother Mahon, pastor of 
Hord, and Brother John Baughman, who 
lives in Louisville. Thirty-six children were 
enrolled at Louisville and sixty-three at 
Hord. The children would have liked very 
much for us to have gone on another week, 
but other duties forced us to close. Some of 
the children walked three miles through the 
hot sun and dusty roads in order to be pres- 
ent. I wonder if big folks would have done 
as much. — We closed our year’s work with 
the people of Louisville Sunday night. They 
haven't secured a pastor as yet for next year, 
it being too far from us for us to give them 
the service needed. — We have our Daily Va- 
cation Bible School to hold yet here at Garrett 
and Prairie Chapel. We hope to begin next 
Monday, and then be through in time to at- 
tend the Illinois Conference at Harrisburg 
the last week in August.—Walter Fasnacht, 
Pastor. 

IOWA 

Ferguson, August 4—The writer and his 
family had a splendid vacation visiting the 
great lakes region of northwestern Iowa a 
few weeks ago. On our return home we 
visited “The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale.” located near Hoshua, Iowa. We have 
written the pastor for the privilege of bring- 
ing our people to the church some Sunday 
this month to hold a service there. In re- 
sponse to our request he has granted us the 
privilege of taking one of the regular after- 
noon services in August. Our plans for this 
service and trip to the Little Brown Church 
will be made next Sunday morning. — The 
writer united in marriage Miss Helen Speas 
to Mr. Gordan,.Murray on July 28 at the 
home of the bride’s parents Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Speas of this community. The pride is a 
member of the Ferguson church and was our 
chorister and has been vitally interested in 
the music of the church for a number of 
Her going leaves a vacancy in our 
church that will be difficult to fill. They 
will make their home near Albany, Missouri, 
where the groom has provided a new farm 
home modernly equipped. — We learn that a 
number of next year’s teaching force in the 
high school of our community are interested 
in music and church work. We are glad for 
the promise of this added help.—E. C. Geed- 
ing, Pastor. 


vears. 


Legrand, July 28—The church here has sus- 
tained a deep loss in the death of its beloved 
leader, Dr. L. E. Follansbee. While we knew 
it must inevitably come, and while it would 
be folly to wish him to continue here, in 
what could be only a state of most intense 
suffering, yet these truths do not in any sense 
lessen the fact of our loss and our sense of 
The very least that we can do to 
show our appreciation of his life among us 
is to do our very best to “carry on” the work 
he so loved and planned and lived for. — 
Mr. Harold Bentley, the young man who has 
been our leader since last October, has been 
hired for another year, beginning September 
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Great Light in Masonry 
A specially prepared 
Masonic Edition of 
The Bible 
Illustrated with beautiful col- 


ored and duotone pictures, por- 
traying the Restoration of 
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Edition printed from new plates 
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1. He has but recently come into the de- 
nomination, by uniting with the church here. 
Though young, he is a map of marked ability, 
and we desire the prayers of the brotherhood 
that there may be at Legrand a hearty co- 
operation between pastor and people as that 
is the only door to efficiency as a church. — 
Sunday morning, a beautiful memorial serv- 
ice in memory of Dr. Follansbee was con- 
ducted. His favorite hymns were sung, and 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Piper, Rev. Mr. Shellan- 
barger, and Mr. Bentley each contributed to 
the service. The latter half of the C. E. serv- 
ice in the evening was given over to a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘What Most Impressed Me in the 
Life of Dr. Follansbee.” It was an inspira- 
tion to hear young and old tell what the life 
just gone out had meant to them. — The 
auxiliaries of the church are progressing 
nicely considering the usual lassitude attend- 
ant upon the heated summer months. The 
Cc. E. society has joined with the sister so- 
ciety of the village in a series of open-air 
meetings after prayer circle each Wednesday 
evening. — The church year is almost closed. 
Looking back, have we done our best. 
ing ahead, let us be more determined than 
ever to “Go Forward.’’—Mrs. Maude Gaunt, 
Clerk. 


Look- 


MARYLAND 

Havre de Grace, August 2—The work of the 
Webster Community Christian Church moves 
on while in the summer the work seems to 
move with less vigor than in the cooler 
months of the year, but we find that when- 
ever people have a purpose to work for, it 
moves right along regardless of the many 
hindrances we encounter. That is our case 
any way. We as a congregation have a great 
purpose ahead of us, and with God’s help we 
mean to accomplish this purpose. While we 
have not had many to unite with our church 
this summer, we all feel better and more able 
to carry on God’s work by the fine sermons 
and advice we receive from our minister's 
lips each Sunday. — We have the most im- 
pressive Sunday evening service. They are 
only for one hour, but we all leave our church 
feeling better and more able to carry on our 
work for the week. — Two weeks ago thirty- 
one of our people motored to Atlantic City 
for a day's outing. It was a most enjoyable 
trip. All returned saying there never was 
a minister like Mr. Milton W. Sutcliffe, for it 


was his planning and putting it through that 
gave us this pleasure. We had a most im- 
pressive ending to our trip. We were all in 
u large Pullman bus, and just as we were 
reaching home Mr. Sutcliffe started to sing, 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
It made us feel that God had taken care of 
us all during the day. — We held our Sun- 
day-school picnic at Holloway Beach last 
Thursday. While it wasn’t a very pleasant 
morning on account of rain, it turned out to 
be a splendid day and was enjoyed by all. — 
We have started our plans for the coming 
event of the Southern Christian Conference 
which is to meet in our church in November 
We feel very much honored by having the 
conference meet here and we hope to make it 
The Ladies’ Aid society is 
holding a chicken supper at our church on 
Thursday evening, August 12.—Harriett E 
Cooley. 


“a great success. — 


NEW JERSEY 

Milford, August 2—The Lord's work at Mil- 
ford moves on with apparent ease. The Home 
Mission offering from the church, Sunday- 
schooi and Christian Endeavor and from the 
Ladies’ Aid society rose up to $155, a figure 
not reached before for many years, if ever, by 
this church. The two well planned programs 
put on by the teachers and the children of the 
Sunday-school gave a great incentive to larg: 
congregations. — Seven of our people at- 
tended the Lakemont Summer School, four of 
them being officers and teachers and grown- 
ups. The reports given by the three young 
people were highly appreciated for the care- 
ful and copious notes they took and so well 
rendered in their report. — Sunday, August 1, 
immediately after the morning sermon, the 
pastor and deacons and candidates and choir, 
followed by a large congregation, proceeded 
to the riverside where seven young souls 
were baptized in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, thus de- 
claring their allegiance to the kinship of 
Jesus the Lord. Five of the seven were 
young men and two young women. Some of 
the older members say that it was the most 
orderly and reverent audience they had seen 
at a public baptism in many years. — Many 
of our people are holidaying, hence the con- 
gregations ure somewhat reduced. The Lord 
is blessing some hearts, however, even if it 
is hot summer weather.—E. C. Hall, Pastor 
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Fidelity, August 5—Never has Fidelity 
Church had an experience of awakening and 
uplift to be compared with that of our Daily 
Vacation Bible School, which began July 19 
and extended two weeks. We were especially 
blessed in having Miss Grace Furnas as prin- 
cipal, and we also were in luck to have five 
young ladies as teachers who put their whole 
lives into the work. Miss Mary Elliot, our 
efficient beginners’ teacher in the Sunday- 
school, had charge of the little folks’ class. 
Miss Eleanor Black taught the intermediates, 
and Miss Mary Harshman and Miss Marion 
Macy had charge of the junior girls and boys 
respectively. Our enrollment was sixty-sev- 
en, With an average attendance for the ten 
days of sixty. Fifty-seven certificates were 
granted to the children who attended six 
days or more. Our people voted to have a 
school next year. Our work here is progress- 
ing nicely. 

West Union—West Union Church will cele- 
brate, on August 15, the founding of the 
church by having its annual meeting to 
which all former members and pastors are 
cordially invited to come and partake of a 
bounteous dinner and enjoy the feast of 
spiritual food to be dispersed by the speakers 
of the day.—-S. M. Woods, Pastor. 


Rev. Lucian Edgar Follansbee, 
D. D. 


LUCIAN EDGAR FOLLANSBEE was 

born near Canaan, New Hampshire, 
October 14, 1855. He was one of eleven 
children. His mother died when he was 
several years old, and his father was killed 
during the war, in 1862, leaving him an 
orphan at the age of seven years. As a 
newsboy on the streets of Boston, with his 
home a dry goods box, he started on his 
upward climb. Going to night school, striv- 
ing for an education with the help of in- 
terested teachers, he was able to get a high 
school education. Then by the assistance of 
a Mr. Brown, he attended Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he graduated at the age of nine- 
teen. He immediately took a position as 
principal and teacher in a small school, and 
from then on for a number of years was in- 
terested in educational work. For some time 
he was the head of a boys’ school in the 
State of Washington. Never during his 
busy lifetime did he forget the kindness ex- 
tended him on his rocky road to an educa- 
tion by Mr. Brown; and more times than 
one a poor but deserving boy was picked 
up from the slums to be tutored and gradu- 
ated by Dr. Follansbee’s own hand, and 
financial assistance. 

In his early thirties Dr. Follansbee took 
up his ministerial career. His work and 
study extended over several years, when he 
attained the degree of Ph. D. He held a 
pastorate at Osceola for one and a half 
years, and at Winterset for six years— 
1894-1904. It was during his stay at Win- 
terset that the Midland Lyceum Bureau of 
Des Moines secured his services, and for a 
period of eighteen years he was lecturing 
for this concern. He always preached on 
Sundays wherever he was. His lecture en- 
gagements reached from coast to coast, 
twelve provinces of Canada, every State in 
the Union, and a number of cities in Mexico. 
His picture appeared a few years ago in a 
Chicago Lyceum magazine as being the only 
lyceum and chautauqua man known on the 
platform who had never missed a date. 
Storms and train wrecks passed before and 
after his route, yet he always remained safe 
and sound, seemingly guided by the hand 
of the Lord. 

Dr. Follansbee’s ill health extended over 
the last four years, but few knew it. After 
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his two and a half years’ pastorate in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, during the years of 
1920 to 1923, his health was never the same. 
His love for the home of his boyhood and 
his untiring devotion in his work broke his 
health, but not his spirit. He came home 
for a much needed rest, broken and tired. 
After a few months’ rest the love of his 
work called him and he began preaching 
again at Legrand, in October, 1923. 

He entered the Methodist Hospital at Des 
Moines August 7, 1925, and from that time 
on until his death, which occurred Wednes- 
day, July 21, 1926, he was an intense suffer- 
er from that dreaded disease, abdominal 
cancer. 

Those participating in the funeral serv- 
ices on Friday afternoon, July 23, were: 
Rev. R. L. Raybourn, Dr. Frederick Cooper, 
Rev. J. V. Piper, Rev. Jesse Kauffman. 
Music was furnished by members of his 
choir at Legrand. The order of the Uni- 
versity Place Odd Fellows had charge of 
the service at the grave, in Glendale 
Cemetery. 

In Appreciation 

Dr. Follansbee’s life is worthy of imita- 
tion. Always interested in the best things, 
he was untiring in the service he rendered 
to his fellow-men. No obstacle was too 
great for him to overcome that he might 
render service where needed. The young 
men loved him and many now doing service 
for God in the ministry can look back and 
will remember that it was Dr. Follansbee 
who first led them in the right way, and, 
when needed, was strength and courage for 
them. If financial help were needed, his was 
the generous hand. It always seemed a joy 
to him to give of himself, his time, and his 
money. 

At the time of his death he was pastor 
of a church in Legrand and was much loved 
by the people. He was pastor of a church 
at Winterset, Iowa, for six years, and while 
there accepted an appointment as lecturer 
with the Midland Chautauqua and Lyceum 
Bureau and lectured with this bureau for 
twenty-four years. For two years he held 
a pastorate in Portsmouth, N. H., while 
lecturing for the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

He was president of the Iowa Christian 
Conference for twenty-five years, and with 
him the writer was closely connetted for 
that length of time. And today, as he pens 
these lines, it is with a sense of loss not only 
of a brother minister, but almost like a 
natural brother. Dr. Follansbee was a 
Christian. What more could be said and 
have it true of a man after he has passed 
on? In my last call upon him at the hos- 
pital, just a few days before his death, he 
offered one of his characteristic prayers 
and grasped my hand at parting and said, 
“T’ll meet you over there.” 

MELVILLE L. EVERETT. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


II 

EV. L. E. FOLLANSBEE, D. D., became 

known to the writer about twenty-two 
years ago. He was on a lecture tour through 
Kansas and came by Lincoln, Kansas, where 
Kansas Christian College was then located. 
I was a student at that time, and pastor of 
the church which worshiped in the college. 
Brother Follansbee dropped into the services 
just as we were beginning morning wor- 
ship. We asked him to come to the pulpit 
and preach the sermon that morning; and, 
without much hesitation, he came, and gave 
us a wonderful message on “The Love of 
God.” Then again he spoke for the writer 
at the big tent down town where we were 
having union evening services, speaking on 
“Christian Unity.” For weeks afterward, 
people inquired who he was and where from, 
remarking upon the wonderful message 
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From the Crib to the Cross 





The story of Jesus for little 
children in words of one syllable. 
In writing these Bible Stories 
for little children, in monosyl- 
lables, the language of the Bible 
has been adhered to as closely as 
possible. There is a sacredness 
in the very words of Holy Writ 
which children feel keenly; and 
they will listen with much more 
attention to the Bible when it is 
read in church or in the family, 
if they hear the same words with 
which they are already familiar 
in their storybook. The book is 
printed in large, clear, easy-to- 
read type and has numerous 
illustrations in colors that will 
be appreciated by the children. 
Every home in which there are 
children should own a copy. The 
price is placed so low that it is 
within reach of all. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Cc. P. A. Bldg. : t Dayton, Ohie 











which he gave us at that time. 

Then, just twenty years ago this June, 
Dr. Follansbee delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon for the graduating class from Kan- 
sas Christian College, of which class I was 
a member. During the twenty years since 
I have known Brother Follansbee and have 
found him a man who would travel far at 
his own expense to help out a weak church 
or to do a kindly deed. 

His life has been a useful one. 
his generation well. 


He served 


FREDERICK COOPER. 
Truro, Iowa. 


The Evil of Worry 


AM more and more amazed to see how 

fond people are of carrying unnecessary 
burdens in this life. I do not wonder they 
find it difficult to get along. The burden of 
unnecessary proprieties, the burden of un- 
necessary conventialities! Some people have 
the burden of the tuft-hunter, the burden 
of the men who are always bowing down 
before their fellow-men, all the unnecessary 
burdens that Jesus never bore.’ Some people 
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wonder how Jesus could ever bear such a 
load upon his heart and soul, but then he 
did not bear his burdens; he would not have 
borne them for worlds. He never loaded 
himself down as you do with the false things 
in the world, the things that don’t matter, 
that you allow to press your souls down 
and become a burden upon your lives. He 
never bore them, and so he was free to bear 
upon his heart the great concerns and in- 
terests of the Kingdom of God. He found 
room there for your care, and for your 
burden, and bore them in infinite com- 
passion and love.—Sylvester Horne. 


What Dr. Jowett Learned 


N reviewing his first pastorate, which was 
at Newcastle, England, Dr. J. H. Jowett 
said: “I have learned this lesson, ‘that sin 
is mighty, but God is mightier’; I have 
learned that man is impotent to redeem 
himself; I have learned that no man need 
be regarded as beyond redemption; I have 
learned that for the ruined life there is re- 
storation, a power, a peace, and a joy un- 
speakable; I have learned that the care and 
the misery of this church are in the homes 
where Christ is absent; I have learned that 
the happiest and most beautiful homes con- 
nected with this congregation are the homes 
of the redeemed. These are the lessons of 
my ministry. Upon the experience of these 
severe years of labor I declare with a glad 
and confident heart that Jesus has power 
and willingness to redeem everybody.” 

Dr. Jowett was a wonderful pastor, but 
these words burn and urge as if flames from 
the heart of an evangelist—The Christian 
Evangel. 


When Mother “Steps Out” 
By Ethel Clark Bickel 


(500D-BY, Mamma. Have a good time!” 
A small, red-headed boy threw both arms 
around his mother’s neck for a farewell kiss. 
“Dood-by, Muvver. Take a dood time!” 
echoed a chubby girl of three. 

It was refreshing to witness that sweet, 
wholesome mother taking such happy leave 
of her youngsters. There were no tears of 
regret on the little faces, only smiles and 
tenderness. Mother was going to an after- 
noon party at the home of one of her girl- 
hood chums and the two children, knowing 
all about it, were only anxious that she 
should enjoy herself, for as Roger, the six- 
year-old, confided to his grandmother later, 
“You know mammas are always so busy 
they don’t get to many parties.” 

In how many homes, in cases of this kind, 
the scene is quite different! In how many 
homes, when Mother leaves for an after- 
noon’s or evening’s pleasure, the children 
set up an uproar, no matter how kind and 
competent the person with whom they are 
left! How many mothers “sneak away” 
from their little ones! 

For instance: Mother and Daddy want to 
go to the movies. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


“T’ll just put the children to bed first, and 
then we'll slip away without saying any- 
thing about it,” says Mother. “They’re per- 
fectly all right, here with Mary, but if I 
tell them we are going they’re sure to make 
a fuss.” 


Thereupon hangs the secret of it all. 
Never in the lives of Roger and wee Betty, 
from the time they were old enough to un- 
derstand, had their mother ever “sneaked 
away” from them. Never had they been put 
to bed for their naps and wakened to find 
Mother gone without their knowledge. 


“T’ve always told them when I was going 
anywhere,” she explained to me. “It’s so 
much better! For,’ she continued, “chil- 
dren are just like grown people, they don’t 
like to be fooled. They are reasonable and, 
when made to understand things, can usual- 
ly be counted on to do the square thing. I 
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AT CHURCH NEXT SUNDAY 


[ I knew you and you knew me, 

How little trouble there would be, 

We pass each other on the street, 

But just come out and let us meet 
At church next Sunday. 


Each one intends to do what's fair, 

And treat his neighbor on the square 

But he may not quite understand 

Why you don’t take him by the hand 
At church next Sunday. 


This world is sure a busy place. 

And we must hustle in the race. 

For social hours some are not free 

The six week days, but all should be 
At church next Sunday. 


We have an interest in our town, 

The dear old place must not go down 

We want to push good things along, 

And we can help some if we’re strong 
At church next Sunday. 


Don't knock and kick and slam and 
slap 

At everybody on the map, 

But push and pull and boost and boom, 

And use up all the standing room 

At church next Sunday. 
—Castile, N. Y., Christian 
Church Bulletin. 




















tell Roger and Betty where I’m going and 
why and how long I expect to stay. And 
when I come back I tell them about some of 
the fun I’ve had. Sometimes I have a 
favor or two for them—a pretty nut cup or 
fancy place card. I’ll never forget one party 
I went to,” she laughed, “when I brought 
home an unsually fancy ruffled nut cup with 
a tiny white parasol on the side. Roddy 
found it on the table in the morning and 
shouted at the top of his lungs, ‘Oh goody, 
goody, Mother won a prize!’ That just 
shows how interested they are in my good 
times.” And, with love shining in her eyes, 
she added, “Of course, they know I’m al- 
ways extremely interested in their fun, too!” 
—An article issued by the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 
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Deaths 


Bertha Elizabeth Hankins, daughter of the late 
Samuel B. and Sarah Belle Snyder, was born in 76 
Township, Muscatine County, Iowa, December 11, 
1868, and departed this life Friday afternoon, July 
30. 1926, being at the time of her death fifty-seven 
years of age. She was united in holy matrimony in 
Muscatine to J. Frank Hankins, March 6, 1889. 

To this union were born three daughters. The en- 
tire life of her and her family has been spent in 
Muscatine County. She was converted when sixteen 
years of age and united with the U. B. Church, at 
High Prairie and later became a charter member of 
the Oak Grove Christian Church under the ministry 
of Rev. Robert Boyce. She leaves to mourn her loss 
her husband, three daughters, also one, Ethel Snyder, 
whom she took into her home when only nineteen 
days old at the death of her mother, and had been 
to her all that a mother could be, eight grandchildren, 
and two brothers. She was ever a kind and affection- 
ate wife and devoted mother, and a true and loyal 
follower of the Christ. Her call ‘“‘thome“ is a great loss 
to home, church, and community. Her friends are 
numbered by her acquaintances. 





The church at Oak Grove, Iowa, Union Confer- 
ence, has suffered a great loss in the call to “come 
up higher’ of Sister Bertha Elizabeth Hankins, the 
devoted wife of J. Frank Hankins, who suddenly was 
stricken with heart failure Friday, July 30. 1926. 
Sister Hankins was a charter member of the Oak 
Grove Church and through the thirty years of fellow- 
ship has been a devoted Christian and earnest worker 
for the Master, ever ready in church and community 
to testify by word and deed her devotion to the 
Christ, her Savior. She was loved by all and es- 
pecially the young people of the church and com- 
munity ever found in her a friend and counselor. 
She was laid to rest Sunday afternoon surrounded 
by the flowers which she loved and which were 
lavishly laid at her feet by a sorrowing church and 
community. The service was conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. S. Walton Fay, assisted by Rev. E. H. 
Willey, of Rutledge, Missouri, a former pastor and 
lifelong friend of the family, and Rev. E. L. Shafer, 
pastor of the U. B. Church at Cranston and a neigh- 
bor. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. W. Kemmerer. 167 S. Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

L. C. Winn, R. R. 4, Edinburgh, Indiana.: 

Sion M. Lynam, 513 Markham St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

O. B. Whitaker, New Smyrna, Florida. 

E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St.. Springfield. O. 

W. M. Jay, % 680-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York City. 


CHURCH WANTED 
Defiance, Ohio, desiring an ex- 
pastor may write 

Rev. CAREY CHRISTY. 


church near 
student 


Any 
perienced 


Merom, Indiana. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
is in need of a pastor. Any minister interested may 
write to. the clerk, Mrs. L. D. Randall, R. R., Lum- 
berville. Pennsylvania. 


CHURCH WANTED 


I have tendered my resignation as pastor of the 
North Saco, Maine, Christian Church, to take effect 
in early fall. Any church desiring a full-time pastor 
of the aggressive, evangelical type, please address 

Rev. Geo. A. RIDEOUT. 

Saco, Maine. 


WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


The West Virginia Christian Conference will meet 
with the Mill Run Christian Church on Thursday be- 
fore the first Sunday in September, 1926, at ten a. m. 
Anyone desiring to attend this session will come on 
the W. M. R. R. to Hendricks. West Virginia. 

Doc BoNNER. President. 
Davis, West Virginia. 
Z. J. Powers, Secretary, 
Green Spring, West Virginia. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth regular session of the Southern Kansas 
Christian Conference will meet at Towanda, Kansas. 


(Continued third column, page 28) 





